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‘ THE BALLOT BILL, 
yf ROU it may be true that the Ballot Bill is the 
LA. most con: lerable measure of the Session, the certainty 
that it will he House of Commons tends to diminish the 
interest of the g/bate. It is not easy to understand the ad- 
yantage which _> Government can have obtained by persuad- 
ing the House t read the Bill a second time before Easter. 


The discussion which arises on the motion for goimg into | His little 


Committee might have been more consistently taken at the 
stage which is supposed to be decisive on the principle of 
a Bill; but technical questions of this kind only concern 
the members of the House of Commons. The Opposition 
reserved to themselves the right of doing everything in their 
power to defeat the Bill, while at the same time they 
acquired credit by their readiness to accommodate the Go- 
vernment. The objections which may be raised against 
the special provisions of the Bill may perhaps have a cer- 
tain weight; but the Ballot will be found in practice 
equally beneficial or mischievous whether the machinery 
employed is more or less ingenious. There was never any 
serious difficulty in providing secrecy for ;voters desirous 
of protection. Any ingenious projectors could in the 
course of a morning devise a dozen different methods for 
baffling curiosity. Mr. Forster’s plan involves the defect of 
insufficient security against personation ; and it may safely be 
assumed that the rascality of local politicians and of dis- 
reputable voters will not allow any opportunity of fraud 
to rust for want of use. . When the majority of the 
House of Commons determined that it was expedient for 
public or party purposes to pass a Ballot Bill, one measure 
was nearly as good as another. It is not the business of those 
who dislike the whole contrivance to inquire into the trivial 
inconveniences of the newfangled mode of election. The 
other provisions of the Bill are for the most part harmless or 
desirable, but they have no connexion with secret voting. 
It has been determined with almost universal assent that 
public nominations and declarations of the poll are trouble- 
some and obsolete. If at any time free constituents listened to 
the professions and arguments of candidates, the time for public 
meetings of persons of different opinions has long gone by. 
Except for formal p county meetings have for some time 
been discontinued ; and in towns peace isonly preserved byallow- 
ing the popular party a monopoly of freedom of speech. It is not 
reasonable to demand of a man of decent habits and character 
that he should expose himself to be hooted and pelted on the 
hustings because he cultivates the venial ambition of securing 
a seat in Parliament. Declarations of the poll are so far less 
troublesome that the beaten party is generally absent, but the 
mob occasionally avenge themselves for defeat by insulting 
and annoying the successful candidates. It would be quite 
as easy to abolish the hustings under the actual system of 
voting as to introduce the improvement in one of the clauses 
of a Ballot Bill; nor is secrecy a condition of effective pro- 
visions against riot. If the state of the poll were not pub- 
lished till its close, and if polling-places were multiplied 
and properly protected, an English town might present on an 
election day the same tameness of aspect which lately delighted 
Mr. Giapstone at Berlin. 

It is perhaps right that the final triumph of cant should 
not be accomplished without a certain amount of criticism. 
The conversion of Mr. Giapstoxe, of Mr. Lowe, and of some 
of their colleagues, offers a fit subject of comment; but un- 
fortunately their opponents can only repeat the just charge 
that they have modified their opinions, or rather their acts, 
from motives of party convenience. It was not to be expected 
that Mr: Lowe would make a useless sacrifice by resigning 
office instead of voting for the Government measure; and 


Mr. Ganstone has already become -a zealot for the faith 
which he had refrained- from, - adopting... during. nearly 
forty years of his political’ career. “Mr. Forster’ possesses, 
as compared with his colleagues, the great advantage of 
consistency-and sincerity. .Always a.eupporter of the power 
of numerical majorities, has uniformly, and ‘with good 
reason, believed that the Ballot will diminish the influence of 
landlords, of employers, and .in-.general..of social. superidrs. 
the, London Beare may 
s have con’ is convictions; although the cumulative 
have more than counteracted..the democratic ten- 
y of the Ballot. Mr. Goscuzy, Mr, StansrEp, and 
rest of wing of the share he Forster th 
negative satisfaction of having neither. principles nor pledges to 
swallow. They have believe ‘tat the Ballot wil 
accelerate the adoption ofthe changes they probably 
desire to introduce, It is barely ble that m some 
instances secrecy of voting may facilitate a revolt from the 
tyranny of clubs and Unions; - but in nine cases out of ten the 
change, whether it is large or small, will operate in favour of 
extreme Liberalism. ‘Those who feel no enthusiasm for 
democracy are not profoundly moved ey she argument that 
an irresponsible’ vote best genuine opinion 
of the elector. Some opinions which are sincerely held are 
erroneous and pernicious; and many of the external forces 
which have hitherto determined’ the conduct’ of, voters are 
in themselves unobjectionable ‘or ‘Jaudable. It is better 
that aman should vote right to please an employer, a 
landlerd, or a friend, than that he should vote wrong to 
please himself; but political propositions which to yulgar 
apprehension may seem ‘to savour of paradox cannot be 
profitably used in controversy. It is necessarily taken for 
granted in the debate that the best electoral process is that 
which ascertains with the t accuracy the unbiassed con- 
victions and prejudices of the elector. The commonplaces of 
the ballot-mongers have in some instances been. borrowed by 
their adversaries, who affect to oppose secret voting on the 
ground that it will facilitate corruption. The sounder pro- 
position that the franchise is a trust is too familiar to wat ral 
any strong impression; but it was assuredly not answered 
by Mr. Giapstone’s discovery of last year that the extension 
of the suffrage had released electors from all moral obliga- 
tion. It may be inferred from Mr. GLapsTone’s answer to 
the proposal for filling up some vacant seats, that he adheres 


to the doctrine which he propounded, to the astonishment of 


the House and the country, at the end of the last Session. 

The debate on Thursday night was respectably dull, though 
neither Mr. Cross nor Mr. Leatnam could reasonably be 
blamed for saying once again what had often been said before. 
In his gratification at the disuse of the argument that the 
Ballot was un-English, Mr. LeatHam almost boasted that it 
was un-American. In that happy country it seems that the 
citizen is too proud to conceal his vote; but Englishmen 
are rapidly learning to dispense with pride. If the House 
of Commons had been di to consider the public wel- 
fare rather than the expediency of redeeming party pledges, 
Mr. Piunket’s eloquent warning of the probable results of 
the Ballot in Ireland might perhaps have suggested hesi- 
tation. It is not for those who call themselves earnest 
Liberals to judge of any measure by its probable and natural 
results; and yet the object of elections is rather to secure 
good members than to affect the feelings or character of the 
voters. Ifthe next general election should, under the system 
of secret voting, end in the return of seventy or eighty Irish 
rebels, almost all Englishmen, except perhaps Mr. GLapsToNE, 
will think civil war or the dismemberment of the Empire a 
graver evil than a little bribery in some obscure boroughs. 
Mr. Batuie Cocuraye has from his brief acquaintance with the 
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¢lectors of the Isle of Wight arrived at the surprising conclu- 
sion that working men are by conviction Conservatives; and 
Mr. STANSFELD, using the same words in a different sense, 
declares that the Ballot will have a conservative tendency. 
The minority in the House of Commons and the country 
ought to be flattered by the application of their distinctive 
title to every class or measure which a public speaker at any 
time has occasion to praise. If Mr. PLunker’s anticipations 
are confirmed, the Irish separatists will perhaps assert that they 
also are true Conservatives. 


Mr. GLapstone’s announcement of a new Reform Bill was 
by far the most remarkable occurrence of the day. To the 
astonishment both of followers and opponents, he asserted 
that many persons are dissatisfied with the existing franchise, 
and that it will become expedient to provide a new distri- 
bution of seats and a readjustment of borough boundaries, 
Mr. Disraewi, though himself far from blameless in his 
past dealings with Parliamentary Reform, was fully justified 
in denouncing the wanton and unprincipled levity of Mr. 
Gapstone’s declaration. It might have been thought that 
the institutions of the country have, under the auspices 
of the present Ministry, been sufficiently threatened and un- 
settled. A descent into the gulf of universal suffrage is 
not worth hazarding merely for the purpose of reviving 
a popularity which has been deservedly impaired. During 
the struggles of the last Parliament, Mr. GLapstoNE was 
somewhat less lavish than his opponent in his offers at the 
expense of the country. He now appears to coniemplate a 
measure which it will be impossible to outbid. When he has 

d the Ballot on the pretext that a wide suffrage is no 

onger a trust, he will attempt to extend the franchise to the 

outlying multitude because exclusion may be described as 
inconsistent with the Ballot. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 
THIERS has this week made an elaborate exposition 
e of the present state and prospects of France in antici- 
pore m of the new loan now on the point of emission. But 
is statement cannot properly be understood unless it is taken 
in connection with the Report of M. Casnme Perrier on be- 
half of the Commission appointed to examine into the terms 
on which the loan should be made. This Report was really 
the work of M. Turers and M. Povyer QuERTIER, as well as 
of the members of the Commission, and it therefore embodies 
the views of all those who for the moment have the direction of 
French finance. It was originally proposed that the loan should 
be for one hundred millions sterling, which was to include all 
the expenses of the issue; but, on the recommendation of M. 
Tiers, though apparently against the judgment of the 
majority of the Commission, it was finally decided that the 
loan shall be for eighty millions sterling, plus whatever sum 
tay be necessary for expenses. The form in which the loan 
should be raised received ample discussion. A Five per Cent. 
loan was resolved on as against a Three per Cent. loan, on 
the double ground that small lenders like to think they get 
five per cent. for their money, and that Frenchmen would be 
frightened at the large nominal sum which a Three per Cent. 
loan must reach. Whether the loan should be accompanied 
by a Sinking Fund, and whether, if so, the Sinking Fund 
should take the form of a lottery, were questions more difli- 


cult to decide. A Sinking Fund in the form of a lottery 


would undoubtedly have had special attractions for Continental 
nations; but the Commission rejected the proposal, on the 
ec that it might prevent the loan from being negotiated in 

ngland. It was also udged inexpedient to pledge France to 
find annually the extra sum necessary for a Sinking Fund ; M. 
Casnur Perrier thinking it worth while to explain that the 
only way in which a debt can be paid off is by applying a 
surplus produced by taxation to its liquidation. Butalthough 
no undertaking to reduce the indebtedness of France in this 
way is to be given to foreign bondholders, the Commission 
recommended, and the law authorising the loan expressly 
provides, that from the 1st of January, 1872, a yearly sum of 
eight millions shall be provided to pay off the advances made by 
the Bank of France to theGermans. These advances now reach 
fifty-three millions sterling, and the Government is empowered 
to borrow eight millions more. A well-deserved tribute was 
paid by the Commission to the skill and wisdom with which the 
affairs of the Bank have been managed during the last year, 
and to the readiness with which it supplied the reasonable 
wants, and the firmness with which it refused the unreasonable 
demands, of the successive Governments with which it had to 
deal. It has not reached the limit of the issue of inconvertible 


notes permitted to it by the law of last August, and some 
members of the Commission wished to prohibit the Govern- 
ment from making fresh applications for assistance to the 
Bank, which might make an increase of its issue necessary, 
and provide an imprudent Finance Minister with fatal facili- 
ties for borrowing. The majority, however, thought that the 
Bank might safely be left to take care of itself, and considered 
that a sutlicient check on the Government had been created 
by the enactment that the further sum to be borrowed from 
the Bank should not exceed eight millions sterling, and that 
eight millions a-year should be provided from new taxes until 
the whole debt of the Bank is paid off. 


M. Tues, after a denunciation of the folly of the Experor 
in entering on the war, began by stating that if peace had been 
made when M. Jutes Favre had his famous interview with 
Prince Bismark, France would have escaped with the burden 
of sixty millions spent up to that date on the war, an in- 
cemnity to the Germans of one hundred millions, and a loss 
of territory less than what was ultimately ceded. The 
expenses of carrying on the war subsequently were one 
hundred and twenty millions sterling, and a hundred millions 
sterling was added to the German indemnity. Two hundred 
and twenty millions sterling added to the National Debt, and 
the cession of Metz, were thus the results of M. Gampetra’s 
gallant struggle on the Loire; and Frenchmen alone can 
decide whether they gained enough in honour to bring the 
balance even. M. Turers had an ingenious method of com- 
bining patriotism and party spirit by declaring that the glory 
must be credited to M. Gampetra and France, while these 
additional misfortunes ought to be put down to the score of the 
Emperor as the original author of the mischief. The Budget 
of 1870 showed an expenditure of one hundred and thirty-two 
millions sterling, and the receipt of one hundred and eight 
millions, including the loan raised in France in August, and 
the Moraan loan raised here. This gives a deficit of twenty- 
six millions, The exact figures of the Budget of 1871 are 
not given in the telegraphic summary of M. Tuters’s speech, 
but it appears that there will be a further deficiency of thirty- 
nine millions, making sixty-five millions of deficiency when 
added to the deficiency of last year. Then, as we have said, 
fifty-three millions have been borrowed from the Bank, so 
that one hundred and eighteen millions is the total deficiency 
for 1870 and 1871. France has this year to pay Germany 
eighty millions, less five millions already paid, and thirteen 
millions deducted for the cession of the Eastern railways. As 
the eighty millions raised by the new loan is the whole sum 
payable this year for the German indemnity, there are thus in 
one sense eighteen millions in hand, which, with the eight 
millions of further advances which the Government is autho- 
rised to borrow from the Bank, gives twenty-six millions 
which could be found if unforeseen circumstances made it 
necessary to find it. What France has to provide is the in- 
terest on the two hundred millions of the German indemnity 
and on the deficit caused by the war, which is taken 
in round numbers at one hundred and twenty tillions. 
M. Tuers calculates the necessary amount at little more 
than fourteen and a-half millions, the lowness of which 
figure, if it is correct, may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that the Government now pays only three per cent., and 
next year will only pay one per cent. interest on the advances 
it receives from the Bank of France. 'To this must be added 
the eight millions which are to be repaid annually to the 
Bank of France. Twenty-two and a-half millions must thus 
be procured from fresh taxation, from which five are to be 
deducted through reduction in expenditure, leaving seventeen 
and a-half millions as the increased burden France will have 
to bear in the way of annual taxation. The remaining one 
hundred and twenty millions of the German indemnity are 
not to be paid until March, 1874, although interest is mean- 
time payable on them at five per cent. France will need no 
new loan until 1874, when it will have to borrow these one 
hundred andtwenty millions; and it will depend on its being 
able then to borrow at five per cent. or not whether an in- 
crease of taxation will be necessary ; but even if the loan of 
1874 carries six per cent. interest, the additional burden of 
annual taxation will be only 1,200,000/., while in eight years, 
or rather less, the debt to the Bank of France will be paid off; 
after which time the increased taxation imposed on France 
by the loan of 1870 will be little more than ten millions 
sterling a year, and there can be no doubt that France is 
perfectly able to meet this strain on its resources. 


M. Tuters very naturally endeavoured to put as good a face 
on things as possible; and he has a claim to confidence in 
having discarded the delusive system long prevalent under the 
Empire of provisional, supplementary, and final budgets. He 
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tells us all he has to tell, and wishes us to know the worst at 
once. But there are many elements of the calculation on 
which he bases his results which seem open to grave doubts. 
The new taxation more especially is treated as if it were 
only to supplement the old, and as if the old would go on 
as heretofore. This is scarcely possible. The provinces 
of which France has been deprived yielded three and a-half 
millions to the revenue, and this will be so much lost to 
the French revenue henceforward. The old taxes, too, 
are sure to produce less than in years of prosperity 
and of activity in business. It is impossible as yet to 
form any estimate of the indirect loss which the war has 
inflicted on France by the long suspension of trade, 
and the destruction of roads and buildings necessary for 
iculture. France, as every one says, and as M. Tuters 
above all is careful to prophesy, will probably recover with 
great rapidity. But still it has to recover from a very bad 
state, and both time and patience are necessary to bring 
about the change. Then the new taxes which are now 
imposed will themselves act as fresh restraints on industry, 
and if Protection is to be the basis of French finance, the 
evils of the system must make themselves felt sooner or 
later, M. Tuers says that he is not going to uphold Pro- 
tection, and that he merely wishes to get a little out of 
the Customs; but the taxation of raw materials necessarily 
involves a duty on the manufactured articles, unless the 
French manufacturer is to be ruined. Then Paris has to be 
in part rebuilt, and the German troops have to be maintained 
until they retire. Expenses will probably be greater and 
receipts less than M. Tuters calculates, so that he in 
his turn, if he lives and holds power long enough, will 
have to bring in a rectificatory budget. But the most serious 
of his statement was perhaps that in which he treated it as 
impossible that the naval and military expenditure of France 
should be in any way reduced. The whole savings of which 
he talks are to be made in the civil departments, Perhaps 
this was meant as a warning to the different candidates 
for Royalty that the profuseness of a Court would be 
very distasteful to the taxpayer. But the army and navy 
must, in the opinion of M. Tuiers, be kept up at as great 
an expense as ever; for France must get ready for 
another war, and that is very expensive work. M. 
‘Tuers is willing or feels obliged to bow to the pre- 
judices or prepossessions of his country where he thinks 
them irresistible. He speaks of the Income-tax as of a 
something so horrible and disgraceful that he vows he will 
never let his name be associated with it; and he must above 
all things screw out of the taxpayer enough to secure an 
army and navy that will regain for France that pre-eminence 
in Europe which M. Tuters claims as her right, and his 
assertion of which as due to her was really one of the main 
causes of the disastrous war that has just cost France so much. 


THE CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 


R the first time in this Session of so-called Army 

Reform the House of Commons on Monday last had a 
real debate about the army. It may be hoped that at some 
future time the warning which now produces no effect on the 
minds of Ministers may bear its fruit. For the present the 
prospect is dismal and disheartening to the last degree. For 
many years Englishmen have cherished the belief that, if their 
army was small, it was at any rate made of such bone and sinew 
as no other nation could produce. This is now found to be a 
mere delusion. Londoners, who know no more of the physical 
quality of our troops than they can guess from the splendid 
specimens of humanity to be seen in the ranks of the House- 
hold Brigade, have no idea what a mob of half-grown puny 
boys now passes muster as the rank and file of the infantry of 
the Line. Giving the lads credit for all the old pluck of the 
race, itis idle to suppose that this professional army, recruited 
as it now is, could stand up for an hour against such regi- 
ments as constitute the bulk of the German armies. We 
should be glad to think that the acknowledged degeneracy of 
the strength and substance of our troops was the worst aspect 
of the case. But a far more fatal defect disclosed itself 
in the placid admissions of Mr. CarpweLt and his subor- 
dinates in the House. There was not an attempt to deny 
the facts; and how could there be when a regiment under 
orders for India, and therefore presumably in its best condi- 
tion, was found to contain more boys under twenty than men 
above that age? There was not a suggestion that the evil 
now deplored was likely to be mitigated under the present 
administration. On the contrary, it was acknowledged that 


the new project of short service must terribly aggravate the 
mischief ; and even without that it has been declared by Mr. 
Carpwe t and Sir H. Srorks, echoing merely what had already 
been said by the Duke of Camsrineg, that it is simply impossible 
to mend matters, and that, however worthless an army of ill- 
grown boys may be, it is out of the question to raise or main- 
tain an army of men. What do Ministers propose to do? 
Nothing whatever but to acknowledge the aS mech of the 
poor lads whom they tempt into the service—food for powder 
and little else—and say they are very they can’t get any- 
thing better for the 15,000,0001., or whatever it is that a 
liberal country grants year after year for the maintenance of an 
army which it would be wicked cruelty to send on a campaign. 
The saddest thing of all is to note the air of contented as 
Jessness with which Mr, CarpweL. gives up the problem 
which it is his duty to solve. Our army is unfit, not only in 
numbers, but in quality, to face the hard trial of war. Mr. 
CaRDWELL admits the fact, and, so far from suggesting the 
remedy, scarcely shows the energy to desire it. The Govern- 
ment have done a good work in attacking the vicious system 


of purchase, but they have not touched the work which is the , 


great necessity of the day in Army Reform, and do not show 
the faintest appreciation of its vital importance. A good 
stout army of men is what we need if we are to be safe. 
“True,” says Mr. Carpwe 1, “ but there is no possibility 
“ of getting it, and we must be content without it.” The 
question remains whether the country will be as content as 
its military chiefs, and whether it will condone the imbecility 
which in such a matter can do nothing but despair. The 
undisputed facts marshalled by Mr. Torrens and Mr. Hots 
disclose only one-half of the case, because it is admitted that,. 
however serious the condition of the army may have been in 
the past, the short service system to which we must come 
must double the number of recruits required, and to at least 
a proportionate extent deteriorate their quality, even if they 
could be got at all. And even on the average of many years,. 
the majority of our recruits have been of what the Duke of 
CamBRIDGE justly calls the objectionable ages. 


With such a prospect one turns with some anxiety to our 
official administrators to learn how we are to get over the 
difficulty of recruiting, which is eating away all the vitality of 
our army. And what isthe response? Sir H. Srorxs had 
nothing to say but this, that it would no doubt be “very 
“ desirable” to enlist none but “sound men fully developed 
“in a physical point of view;” but it was a thing “ almost. 
“ impossible,” and we must really “take the men more or less 
“as we could get them.” As for extra pay, it “had not. 
“ been attended with the good results that had been antici- 
“ pated,” and all other proposals were passed by as equally 
futile. Captain Vivian added the wise remark that a test of 
physical capacity and experience was more important than a 
test of age; but unfortunately such a test, if applied to our 
existing Line regiments, would condemn more men than a 
mere test of age. The medical certificates under the pressure 
which exists for men are of little value. How otherwise 
could a whole regiment, composed of more boys than men, 
have been certified as fit to go to India, when it is one of the 
commonplaces of medical science that to send any but fully de- 
veloped men to such a climate is to send them to their graves? 
Mr. CarpWELt added no contribution to the subject except 
some criticism of a plan suggested by Sir W. Russexy for 
making the Militia the nursery of the Line; and the House and 
the country are left by Ministers without a gleam of hope, and 
indeed with the certainty that the evil which all deplore will 
increase in future years far beyond the lamentable height to 
which it has already attained. 

And yet the problem is not only on@that must be solved, if 
England is to pretend even to defensive strength, but it is far 
from hopeless. Various projects have been ‘framed in outline 
by men entitled to speak with authority, any one of which would 
go far to meet the necessities of the case. They all resolve 
themselves into one or other of two alternatives. One is higher 
pay—the other is the utilization of the Militia. Whatever Sir 
H. Srorxs may say to the contrary, it is practicable to get an 
number of sound men as recruits that can possibly be required, 
if the pay and the comforts offered them are made suffi- 
cient. In America, where the labour market is far more 
stringent than with us, they can and do get all the men 
they want (and at times the number has been enormous) 
by the simple expedient of raising the pay until it be- 
came sufficiently attractive. We can do the same if we 
please, and though the method might be costly, and is not, in 
our judgment, the best that could be adopted, it would be 
infinitely better to spend 16,000,000/. a-vear on a thoroughlv 
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sound army of men than to waste 15,000,000/. on an army of 
stunted boys. Then, again, it is an ascertained fact that 
grown men who have been a year or two in the Militia, 
especially if their regiments have been for a time embodied, 
are much more ready to take up with a soldier's life than 


’ those who have never had a taste of military duties. The pro- 


posal of Sir W. RusseExt, at the details of which Mr. CanpwELL 
carped, was perhaps in some particulars capable of improve- 
ment, but the essence of it was in accordance with the judieious 
suggestions of Sir J. Burcorne, Lord Sanpuvurst, and others, all 
of which are based on the idea of maintaining a home force, 
either of Militia or of third battalions—which would come 
nearly to the same thing—from which the men, as they gained 
adequate age and strength, could be readily enlisted into the 
active army and ultimately passed into the Reserve. We 
believe that this could be done without enforcing the ballot 
for the Militia; but, with that power in reserve, there is no 
question that a sufficient Militia force could be always kept 
on foot to supply as many voluntary recruits as the army 
would require. . 
Neither the one nor the other of these principles is accepted 
by the Government, and by their own confession they have 
no rival plan of their own to propose. All that they can or 
do tell us is that the army is not the tower of strength which 
it ought to be, and that they are wholly incapable of restoring 
it to a sound condition, or even of arresting the process of 
decay. So abject a confession of incapacity has seldom been 
heard from Ministers charged with the defences of the 


country. 


M. GUIZOT ON THE PROSPECTS OF FRANCE. 


M GUIZOT has published, in the form of a letter to 
e M. Grivy, a manifesto embodying his views on the 
present crisis in French politics. Like all the productions of 
M. Guizor’s later years, it is a feeble and long-winded per- 
formance; and if it did not bear M. Guizor’s name it would 
scarcely deserve notice. It is sensible, and recommends to 
Frenchmen what we believe to be the best course that they can 
take ; but all that it says might have been said in a fourth of 
the space. What it comes to is, that France had better uphold 
for the present the provisional state of things now existing, and 
let M. Turers and the Assembly go on as they are going on 
now. As there appears to be no party and no men of any posi- 
tion who have at this moment any other views, the advice ap- 
pears more sound than necessary. The Assembly and M. Tu1ers 
are very good friends at present, and a Minister could scarcely 
be better supported. There was one speaker but no voter 
against the Bill sanctioning the new loan, and the tendency of 
the Legitimists to force themselves into prominence which 
showed itself a short time ago has died away for the moment. 
M. Guizor takes great pains to show that France, in continuing 
the present interregnum, is not pledging itself to anything ; as 
a Government must have a name, the existing Government is 
called that of the French Republic. But really, as M. Guizor 
contends, there is no French Republic, and has not been any 
since the fall of the Empire—a fact of which we take note in 
passing, as our Government was severely blamed last autumn 
for not recognising the Republic previously to its existence. 
The Government was the Government of the National Defence, 
and nothing else ; and M. Guizor, unlike M. Turers, appears 
to think that the efforts of M. Favre and M. Gambetta were 
quite justified by the success with which they vindicated 
the honour of France. As there has not been any Govern- 
mentat all except a provisional one since the fall of the Empire, 
the Assembly is free to set up what Government it pleases ; 
and M. Guizor wishes to show that it is within the province 
of the Assembly to decide on the form of the future Govern- 
ment of France, but that it is most inexpedient that it should 
at present commit itself to any party. All that it has to do 
is to keep on the very best terms with M. Tuiers, to whose 
sagacity M. Guizor pays a warm tribute. In due time, when 
order is reassured, when things begin to look a little brighter, 
and when France has had time to think calmly what are 
its real wishes, the Assembly may proceed to institute a 
definitive Government, which M. Guizor plainly hints will 
be, according to his expectations and desires, an ORLEANS 
Monarchy. He allows, indeed, that the Assembly may possibly 
hesitate to decree of its own authority what form the new 
Government shall take, but he thinks that it may take that 
initiative which is all-powerful in France, and only appeal to 
the country to ratify its decision. 

If M. Guizor’s letter has any practical purpose, it may lie in 
the earnest appeal he makes to men of moderate opinions not 
to abstain from taking part in the approaching elections. This 


indifference and apathy of the electors is the source of con- 
stant despair to French politicians. Every French journal 
keeps saying, with the utmost truth, that the elections 
which are to be held on the 2nd of July, to fill up one hundred 
and forty vacant seats in the Assembly, are of the utmost im- 
portance to France; for so large an importation of new 
members must profoundly affect the character of the Assembly 
itself, and ought to afford a guide to the present wishes and 
tendencies of the country. But there are two great diffi- 
culties in the way. Candidates will not come forward or 
accept nominations, and electors cannot be relied on to vote 
at all. Some few men of known name-and character intend 
to offer themselves, and especially M. Macne-and M. Rovner; 
and the electors, it is assumed, will appreciate the privilege 
of being asked to vote for men of whose names the 
have heard. Some few candidates, too, of the Engli 
Parliamentary type are coming forward in the mode in which 
candidates for seats in the English Parliament would come 
forward. M. Duveraizr pE Havuranne, for example, offers 
himself as a candidate for the Department of the Cher, and 
has issued an address which is excellent in style and spirit, 
in which he accepts the platform of M. Guizor, and asks 
Frenchmen to think of nothing for the moment but their 
country, and says that he shall be equally willing to accept a 
Republic or a Monarchy. He further offers to attend meet- 
ings of the electors, and answer any questions that may be put 
to him; all which is, according to our notions, in the right style, 
and offersaremarkable contrast to the ordinary customs of French 
elections. The form in which the elections are made is, it must 
be owned, singularly disheartening to the elector who is natu- 
rally inclined to be apathetic. He does not vote in order to re- 
turn the candidate of whom he knows or has heard something, 
for a district where his vote can be of importance, but he votes 
for a whole mass of candidates at once. Each elector in Paris, 
for example, will have forty votes, as there are forty vacancies 
in Paris, and it is impossible that an elector should know or 
care anything about forty candidates. Those who vote at 
all must vote from a list made out for them by some one 
else ; and the question is, who shall make those lists up? 
It has occurred to the Parisian press that it might be use- 
ful on such an occasion, and eighteen of the leading journals 
have combined to issue a list of their own. But although 
it is not very difficult to agree to propose forty names, it is 
exceedingly difficult for the representatives of eighteen 
journals to make up their minds what the forty names shall 
be. Either the names suggested are the names of men 
already known in some degree, and then they awake party 
jealousies; or they are the names of men unknown, and 
then the question arises, why should eighteen journals com- 
bine to recommend forty men of whom neither their . pro- 
prietors nor the public know anything ? © 


’ The party of moderate men to whom M. Guizor appeals are 
not, however, the only party that has to be taken;into account. 
There are the ultra-Liberals who are not Communists, and 
there are the Communists themselves, who, it is confessed, 
still exist in great numbers. But both these parties are also 
in complete want of candidates. Those whom the Communists 
could really trust would scarcely like to be sent to Versailles 
as the first stage towards New Caledonia, and the ultra-Liberals 
are afraid that their candidates will be accused of being Com- 
munists, and so will offend and disgust the great body of the 
electors. Under these embarrassing circumstances, it has 
occurred to an advanced Republican organ that the best thing, 
it can do is to inform its readers how to test whether a 
candidate will do or not. It appears to be only necessary 
that he should be subjected to three tests—whether he has ever 
supported the Empire, whether he wished for the war, and 
whether he supported the Government of National Defence. If 
he can safely say that he has done none of these things, 
he may properly be chosen, whoever he is. Such 
a programme, however absurd in itself, is worth noticing in 
connection with M. Guizot’s letter. The bitterness of parties 
and the hatred inspired by partisan recollections goes on work- 
ing every day, whereas the body of moderate electors needs 
to be goaded on to made a spasmodic and exceptional effort. 
Still the state of things is on all sides greatly in favour of M. 
Tuiers, and of the course being taken which M. Guizor re- 
commends. ‘The electors will not elect well, but they will 
elect men whom they think moderately safe; and although it 
is to be hoped that M. Turers will rigidly abstain from follow- 
ing the evil custom of starting Government candidates, yet 
those whom he favours will have a good opportunity of exert- 
ing influence on behalf of those whom they favour. It does 
not seem probable that more than a very few men of extreme 
opinions or who avowedly represent monarchical factions will 
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be returned. Some few Imperialists will, no doubt, be elected 
because they are well-known men and have local influence, and 
the Legitimists will also naturally obtain some triumphs in the 
Departments, where the remains of the old great families still 
command respect. But the calculation that at least two- 
thirds of the new members will be sent to Versailles to sup- 
port M. Turers seems a safe one. The presence of the 
Germans in the heart of France necessarily inclines electors to 
support the Government that seems most likely to get the 
funds which will purchase their withdrawal; and national 

ride combines with a horror of further immediate changes to 
give stability to the power of M. Tuiers, who, with his new 
Joan and financial scheme, seems the only man who has just 
now sufficient authority to achieve the aim on which French- 
men of all parties have set their hearts. 


APOLOGY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


ROPOUNDERS of moral paradoxes have already secured 
ig great advantage when they succeed in provoking a con- 
troversy on their apologies for crime. From the date of the 
Decalogue primary legislation has for the most part dispensed 
with argument. Murder, theft, and other practices of the same 
nature have not been regarded as open questions. A vindica- 
tion of the acts of the Paris Commune, however inconclusive, 
is not unlikely to produce the intended effect of satisfying 
the residuary scruples of the revolutionary faction. It is not 
so much that any plausible justification has been suggested, as 
that the advocate of the Commune has said something for 
his clients, instead of acknowledging that their case is un- 
tenable. Even a robust conscience may have been temporarily 
shocked by the deliberate massacre of the Archbishop of 
Paris and his companions, until a flippant rhetorician answers 
the universal cry of indignation by the quibble that Tarers 
was responsible for an atrocity which he might by the sur- 
render of his own prisoners probably have prevented. It was 
thought a sufficient charge against the Sophists who were, not 
without some personal injustice, attacked by Pato or Aris- 
TOPHANES, that they taught the youth of Athens the art of 
making the worse appear the better reason. The literary 
representative of the International Association knows that his 
constituency or audience will supply from their own pas- 
sions and prejudices any defects in the ingenuity of his 
reasoning. ‘The best-known names*in the General Council 
which addresses the Association on the Civil War in France 
are those of Mr. Lucrarr and Mr. Opcer; but the pamphlet 
itself is composed, not by any'-working man, but by some 
writer who has evidently long practised the worst style of 
composition. ‘The members of the Council probably admire 
the fluent vituperation, the superficial views, and the dog- 
matism of the author of their Address; nor can it be expected 
that their taste should revolt against a barbarous admixture of 
French phrases. As a formal defiance of established govern- 
ment and of existing society the document is too rhetorical 
and too long to be effective. Amore skilful artist would have 
sought to deepen the alarm which the International Club 
wishes to inspire by greater calmness and reserve; nor would 
he have mixed up with the great quarrel between anarchy and 
order the trifling issue of the honesty and respectability 
of the members of the present French Government. Much 
might still be said for property and for the only known forms 
of civilization, not only if it is conceded that M. Tuters is 
small of stature, but even if it were proved that some of his 
colleagues had been guilty of pecuniary corruption or of 
some other moral delinquencies. 


Some of the members of the International Council were a 
few months since active promoters of a street assemblage 
which was to have been held for the professed purpose of 
welcoming M. Jutrs Favre on his expected mission to London. 
He has now become one of “ the upstarts of the 4th of 
“ September,” a conspirator with “ the Bonapartist cut-throats 
“to whom Trocuu entrusted the defence of Paris,” a 
capitulard, and in his private capacity an adulterer and a 
forger. The writer of the pamphlet may perhaps feel some 
special animosity to the late idol of the London clubs, but 
probably the Onaers have only discovered since last November 
that, although M. Favre was a Republican, he was not a 
partisan of their own favourite form of Republic. M. Picarp, 
“ the Joz Mitter of the Government of National Defence,” 
has unluckily not been convicted of any particular felony ; 
but one of his family was, according to the Council of the 
International Association, expelled from the Paris Exchange 
as a blackleg, and convicted on his own confession of a theft 
of 300,000 francs. M. Ferny, “a penniless barrister 


“before the 4th of September, contrived, as Mayor of 
“ Paris during the siege, to job a fortune out of famine.” 
Such are “the ticket-of-leave men” who are associated with 
“ Tiers, that monstrous gnome.” Such also, according to 
the accuser of the French Ministers, are the teachers and 
organs of the International Association. It was in honour 
of these supposed criminals and traitors that Mr. Opcer and 
his allies threatened to crowd the streets of London to the in- 
timidation and annoyance of the respectable inhabitants. As 
soon as they are superseded by a gang of more dangerous con- 
spirators, their fornier flatterers assail them with odious 
calumnies, for which there is probably not the smallest 
foundation. Indeed the libels seem to be invented as an 
explanation of the policy of the Versailles Government in 
attacking Paris. It is alleged that because the documents 
which proved the crimes of the members of the Government 
of Defence were in the hands of the Commune, it was thought 
expedient at all hazards to resume possession of the {fatal 
evidence. It is scarcely worth while to remark that the same 
object would have been more effectually attained by making 
terms with the insurgents before they had published the charges. 
The mouthpiece of the International Association, not con- 
tent with repeating the slanders circulated by his clients, 
invents accusations of his own. “Is it true,” he asks, 
“that a loan was so managed as to secure a con- 
“ sideration of several hundred millions for the private 
“ benefit of Turers, JuLes Favre, Ernest Picarp, Povyer- 
“ Quertier, and Jutes Simon?” ‘The impartial reader 
would answer that probably it is not true, and that on 
the contrary the story was invented for the occasion by the 
pamphleteer; but the great advantage of the interrogatory 
form of libel is that it pledges the calumniator to nothing. 
Whatever may be the blessings of the Communist system, it 
is obvious that the old-fashioned vices of envy, hatred malice, 
and deliberate lying will survive even in the Red Republican 
millennium, , 

The revolt of the Commune or of the Central Committee of 
the National Guard was, according to the apologist, merely a 
measure of self-defence. The artillery which the Government 
attempted to seize was, it seems, the private property of the 
National Guard, purchased with their own subscriptions. It 
has generally been thought that parks of artillery are scarcely 
a legitimate kind of private property in the hands of armed 
bodies; but it may be admitted that the attempt to disarm 
Montmartre and Belleville was executed with almost incredible 
imbecility. The murder of General Lecomte and of General 
Ciiment Tuomas is excused on the ground that, as the 
pamphleteer truly or falsely asserts, they were shot 
by their own soldiers, and that the “ inveterate habits 
“acquired by the soldiery under the training of the 
“enemies of the working class are, of course, not likely 
“to change the very moment these soldiers change sides.” 
The insurgent Government was responsible for a crime 
which it had never the courage to disavow. Is is true that 
Ciiment Tuomas had been “a malcontent ex-quartermaster 
“ sergeant,” who was suddenly made a general by the 
Republican Government in 1848, but it might have been 
thought that both the Central Committee and the London Inter- 
national Club might have felt some toleration for the mutinous 
prdpensities and the revolutionary promotion of a malcontent 
sergeant. “ After Vinoy’s rout he must needs appear upon 
“ the scene of action in the quality of an amateur spy. ‘I'he 
“ Central Committee and the Paris working men were as 
“much responsible for the killing of Cruément Tuomas and 
“ Lecomte as the Princess of Wates was for the fate of the 
“ people crushed to death on the day of her entrance into 
“ London.” If any people were then crushed to death, it was 
probably not thought necessary to blacken their characters at 
the inquest as an excuse for the transaction. The pretended 
offences committed by the two Generals would not have been. 
urged as reasons for their death if the Central Com- 
mittee, or some of the rival revolutionary authorities, 
had not been accessories to the murder. The main ground of. 
the hostility of the Communists to Tuomas was that he became- 
Commissioner of the National Guard after the failure of the 
rebellion of BLanqui and Fiourens on the 1st of November. 
“ The day before the Government of National Defence had 
“ solemnly pledged their parole to Biangui, Fiourens, and 
“ other representatives of the working class to abdicate their 
“ usurped power into the hands of a Commune to be freely 
“elected by Paris. Instead of keeping their word, they let 
“ loose on Paris the Bretons of Trocau, who now replaced the 
-“ Corsicans of Bonaparte.” Elsewhere it is stated that “the 
“ high-souied and chivalrous FLourens had saved the heads of 


“ the Government of Defence on the 31st of October, 1870.” 
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It may be remembered that the’Hotel de Ville was temporarily 
oceupied with a ‘body of disaffected ‘National Guards by 
Frovrens, who so far saved the heads of the Government that 
he abstained from the monstrous atrocity of cutting them off. 
A few hours later the Government was reseued by a loyal body 
of National Guards,-and General Trocrv and his colleagues 
with unpardonable weakness allowed Fiourens and his gang 
to escape with impunity. 

The execution or massacre by the Commune of the sixty- 
four hostages with the Archbishop of Paris at their head 
causes the International Association and their champion no 


perplexity whatever. The Prussians had taken hostages, 
though the never shot them, “and was the last check on the 
“ unscrupulous ferocity of bourgeois Governments, the taking 


« of hostages, tobe madea sham of? The real murderer of Arch- 
“bishop Darsor is Turers. The Commune had again and again 
“ offered to exchange the Archbishop and ever so many hostages 
“ against the single Buanqut then in the hands of Turers.” It 
would not suit the of the apologist to observe that 
Braxgqui was, as the chief leader of the insurgents, a political 

risoner, and as long as the civil war lasted a captive enemy. 

t is worth while to remember that*Mr. Opcrr, Mr. Lucrarr, 
Mr. Morrersueap, and other self-appointed leaders of the 
working class agitators, allow a shameless writer to avow in 
their name deliberate approval of the murder in cold blood of 
sixty-four unoffending victims. Archbishop Darsoy and his 
‘companions had done nothing against the Commune; but the 
Tnternational Association has renounced the élementary prin- 
ciples of morality and the common feelings of humanity. The 
democratic writers who have for two or three genera- 
tions defended the cruelties of the first Revolution have 
destroyed in the minds of their disciples all distinction 
between right and wrong. The severities which have been 
perpetrated by the victorious party, if they have not been 
exaggerated, have been universally reprobated by English 
opinion ; but the demagogue who gloats over the murder of 
the hostages has no right to censure any act of bloodshed. 
His enemies, whether he calls them “ Rurals” or “ slavehold- 
“ing rebels,” put to death only their vanquished opponents. 
If they had shot sixty-four innocent Versailles workmen, they 
would have attained the moral level of the Paris in- 
surgents. It is perhaps to be regretted that the Red 
Republic had no leisure to illustrate in practice its principles 
of government. It shut up the churches, and prohibited 
the use of religious emblems in schools; it recognised the 
legality of concubinage, and it announced the seizure of fac- 
tories and workshops which had been shut up during the com- 
motions of Paris. There was no time to abolish property, or 
to destroy the upper and middle classes. The most forcible 
and significant passage in the International pamphlet is the 
statement that “the great social measure of the Commune 
“was its own working existence.” What has been may be 
again ; and the subversion of society has henceforth the advan- 
tage of a precedent. | edad 


MR. BRUCE'S LAST. 

M THIERS on a memorable occasion somewhat ly 

e accused the Imperial Government of having exhatsted 
the possibilities of blundering ; and the capacity of the Home 
Secretary in this respect has, until the present week, been 
similarly underrated. Not that, as compared with other men, 
there has been any disposition to disparage Mr. Bruce’s 
peculiar genius. Everybody was ready to admit that he was 
fully equal to anything that could possibly be done in this 
direction ; but only Mr. Bruce himself could have conceived, 
as he alone could have accomplished, so transcendent a 
triumph of confused reasoning and imbecile suggestion as 
has been witnessed on two occasions within the last few days. 
He has now fairly surpassed himself, not once but twice, 
rising each time to a more startling height of wild absurdity ; 
and he has done this after a series of un eled perform- 
ances of the same kind which had already placed him far 
ahead of all competitors. If Lu Lu is the eighth, Mr. Bruce 
is assuredly the ninth, wonder of the world; and, indeed, it 
be doubted whether Lu Lu should not be reckoned ninth and 
Mr. Bruce eighth. A triple somersault or a bound of twenty- 
five feet perpendicularly is at leasta much more readily conceiv- 
able feat than the Homz Secretary's persistent and repeated 
vagaries. For a man to do anything, however simple and easy 
the thing may be, a great many times in succession, and never 
once by any chance to miss, is always regarded as a remark- 
able achievement. In a shifty and changeable Cabinet it is a 
great advantage to have at least one man who can always be 


relied upon, and whose course can be predicted beforehand 
with unerring acc Whatever Mr. Bruce attempts, you 
may be certain he will make a mess of it—at least, he has 
never failed hitherto. It would be unfair, after such astounding 
exploits, to assume that he has even now exhausted the 
possibilities of blundering, but he has perhaps exhausted the 
amazement of his audience. We are afraid that hereafter 
nobody will be in the least astonished at anything he may do, 
But at the same time it must be confessed that there is no 
conjecturing what marvellous shape his next efforts may 
assume, and some fresh surprises may yet be in store for us, 
Perhaps the only thing that would really astonish people 
would be Mr. Bruce’s retirement from a sphere in which his 
singular abilities are so little appreciated. 


The first occasion on which Mr. Bruce distinguished 
himself this week was in regard to the Lords’ Amendments 
on the Trade Unions Bill. In order to spare the sensj- 
tive feelings of the Unionists, this measure was divided into 
two parts, one of which, relating to the civil status of the 
Unions, was called after them; while the other, which dealt 
with their criminal propensities, bore the very general and 
comprehensive title of “Criminal Law Amendment (Vio- 
“ lence, Threats, &c.) Bill.” The House of Lords, when the 
Bills came up to them, were content with a verbal revision of 
the first, but made some substantial alterations in the other, 
the most important amendment being that whereas it had 
originally been provided that “ picketing” by one man at a 
time should be lawful, that practice was now declared to be 
unlawful, whether carried on by one er more persons. Not 
long ago Mr. Opaer, who may be supposed to know some- 
thing of these matters, declared that picketing was indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as in certain cases strikes could not be 
maintained without it. It was tolerably obvious what this 
meant, and everybody who knows anything of strikes must 
know perfectly well the part which picketing plays in con- 
nexion with them. Picketing, in fact, is only another name 
for intimidation. The Unionists themselves have never denied 
this; they only argue that it is moral and not physical suasion, 
and therefore ought to be legalized. And in one sense, no 
doubt, it is usually moral suasion, as distinguished from actual 
violence. It isan appeal to the understandings of the persons 
addressed, but it is an appeal in just the same sense as the 
reading of the Riot Act when the soldiers are at hand, with 
loaded rifles, waiting for the signal to fire. It is in fact an 
intimation that, if a certain course of conduct is persisted in, 
those who so persist will suffer for it. Sometimes, however, 
“ picketing ” is really a demonstration of physical force, and 
it is obvious that, opportunity being in such a case a great 
temptation, moral suasion may at any moment pass into the 
more decided form of physical suasion. Mr. Bruce says that 
the object of picketing is to obtain information; but in the 
tailors’ strike the pickets did not hesitate for this purpose to 
stop the men who continued to work, and especially the 
women, in the streets, and open their bundles. Under 
these circumstances, it is obvious that the objection- 
able features of picketing would remain pretty much 
the same whether it was practised by one or more 
persons at a time. A good deal would depend on the 
size and physical development of the individual picket, and 
how he was equipped. But apart altogether from the proba- 
bility of actual violence by a picket, the threat which he is 
posted for the express purpose of conveying is undoubtedly 
intimidation of the kind intended to be checked by law, and 
this intimidation can be just as effectually practised by one 
man as by two, or even half-a-dozen. Indeed Mr. Bruce 
himself admitted this when he complained that, in conse- 
quence of the Lords’ Amendment, “one man besetting or 
“watching another with a view to coercion would now be 
“subject to punishment.” ‘The chief argument in favour 
of picketing is based on a supposed analogy between picketing 
and the “ black-list,” and though there are undoubted exagge- 
rations in the accounts which have been given as to the frequent 
use of the latter, and though Mr. Hornsy and Alderman Law- 
RENCE positively denied that “ black-lists’ were circulated 
either in the textile or building trades, it is at least true that 
the two processes in some degree correspond to each other. 
The object of picketing is to prevent “ knob-sticks,” or 
“non-Unionists,” from taking work at factories where there 
is a strike, and in like manner the object of a “ black-list” is 
to prevent employers from taking into their service workmen 
who have offended one or other of the masters. If the ques- 
tion were one purely between masters and Unionists, and if it 
could be assumed that picketing was never attended with 
direct and immediate violence, a good deal might be said 
for putting pickets and black-lists on the same footing. But 
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there is a third whose interests are involved, and on | time pro formd in more senses than one, and that the whole 
whose behalf, indeed, legislation is chiefly called for. Mr. | proceeding is only a manceuvre with an eye to the elections. 


M‘Laren hit the right nail on the head when he protested 

inst the assumption, running through this and kindred 
debates, that the Trade Unionists are the whole people of 
England. ‘There are not. only Unionists and employers, 
but non-Unionists, and even on mere numerical grounds, 
being as seventeen. to one, the non-Unionists are especially 
entitled to consideration. Picketing is a mode of coercion 
applied directly to non-Unionists and only indirectly to the 
employers, and it-is for the protection of the former, and not of 
the latter, that the law in What the Unionists claim 
is the right to dictate the rate of wages to masters and non- 
Unionists, and the object of the law is to secure equal freedom 
in this respect to all concerned. It is no part of the business 
of the law to handicap the various parties, but only to prevent or 
punish infringements of personal liberty. While Mr. Bruce’s 
objection to the Lords’ Amendment was therefore quite unten- 
able, the compromise by which he pro to meet it was 
the very quintessence of absurdity. His idea was that while 
it should be a crime for one person to act as picket at the 
door of a dwelling, sates at a manufactory should be penal 
only when it consisted of more than one person. It is not 
surprising that such an amendment, casually suggested in the 
small hours of the morning, should have been received with 
shouts of laughter, and rejected by an emphatic majority. 


more remarkable display of his peculiar qualities. Mr.RyLanps, 
the “didactic” member for the minority at Warrington, had 
prepared a Bill for absolutely prohibiting the sale of liquors on 
Sunday, except to bond fide travellers and lodgers. The sub- 
ject is, of course, not a new one. It has been debated over 
and over again, and in all its aspects; and Parliament has 
before now burnt its fingers by meddling with it rashly. The 
Howe Secretary is supposed to have been giving his mind to 
the question for the last three years, and had even got so far 
as to embody his ideas in a Bill. The regulation of the liquor 
trade on Sunday was included in the Licensing Bill, and when 
that measure was withdrawn, it was sup that this sub- 
ject would of course form part of the Police Bill which Mr. 
Bruce promised to introduce as a stop-gap for more extended 
legislation. It might have been assumed, therefore, that this 
was a matter about which he had formed some distinct. and 
definite ideas, and that if he saw his way to do anything in 
the matter he would introduce his own Bill. The course he 
took, however, baffled all conjecture, and must be pro- 
nounced one of the most complete and ingenious efiorts 
at muddling and mystifying a simple question that can be 
imagined. He condemned Mr. Ryxanps’ Bill as utterly 
impracticable, and then persuaded the House to read it a 
second time, in order that it might be converted into some- 
thing entirely different. Under any circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to see why a Bill should be read a second time pro 
Jormd. Hither the second reading is to be decisive, or 
it is not. If it is, then the Bill might as well be read a 
second time in the ordinary way; and if it is not, then it is 
a mere pretence of progress, the question remaining open for 
further discussion, But in this instance the proposal was pecu- 
liarly imbecile and absurd. It is usually supposed that the 
second reading implies an affirmation of the principle of a 
Bill, the details being left over for revision in Committee; 
but Mr. Bruce has obtained a second reading for Mr. 
Rytanps’ Bill, for the purpose, not of merely modifying 
the details of it in Committee, but of reconstructing it alto- 
gether on an entirely different principle, It seems to the 
Home Secretary a logical and consistent process that, with a 
view to permitting the sale of liquor for four hours every 
Sunday, the House should begin by giving a second reading to 
a Bill providing for the absolute suppression of the liquer 
trade on that day. If this precedent is to be followed, it will 
be necessary for a report of the debate on the second reading 
to be attached to each Bill, in order that some clue may be 
provided to the nature of the measure. It is degrading to 
the reputation of the House for candour and common sense 
that it should have been led into so false and preposterous a 
position. No private member has anything like the same 
chance, especially at this period of the Session, of carrying a 
measure through Parliament, as the Government, with day 
sittings and evening sittings at command, and authority in 
each House; and if Mr. Bruce really desires to provide for 
the police regulation of public-houses this year, it is unac- 
countable why he does not introduce his own Bill at once, 
instead of attempting to transfer the responsibility to a pri- 
vate member. We are afraid there is too much ground for 
the suspicion that Mr. Rytanps’ Bill has been read a second 


| | respect comparativel 
*| States alleged a similar 
On Wednesday Mr. Bruce found an opportunity for a still | 


e teetotal fanatics are becoming an awkward element in 
the constituencies, and it is deemed prudent to, play with them 
a little, and keep them in good-humour by a pretence of pro- 
moting their views, while there is no chance of anything being 
really done. Of such tactics it can only be said that they are 
as discreditable as they are dangerous, and certain to recoil on 
the heads of those who usethem. ssi 
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NATIONAL DECADENCE. 


. HUMOROUS Correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
concurs with Lent Drxnsen who is not conspicuous for 
the quality of humour, that the condition of England is 
alarming, if not hopeless, Of the two prophets of evil, Lord 
DensicH is the more sanguine, as he suggests a method by 
which the power of England could in his opinion be greatly 
increased. It is only necessary to. repudiate the Declaration 
of Paris, by which the employment of; privateers is condemned, 
and by which the neutral flag is allowed to cover an enemy’s 
goods, As Lord DenzicH truly states, the mercantile steam 
navy would in case of need supply innumerable cruisers, 
while the resources of any hostile nation would be in this 
The Government of the United 
reason for refusing to concur in the 
Declaration of Paris; but a few years ards the events 
of the civil war proved that the prohibition of the use of 
privateers is in practicn nugatory. The same vessels which 
could formerly have taken out letters of marque received 
regular commissions; nor would there be any difficulty in 
adding to the Royal Navy as many armed steamers as could 
for any purpose be procured. ere is an advantage in 
retaining for the Government the right of employing all 
the vessels which bear its flag for any purpose, rie 
hazardous. Converted merchantmen would, as men-of- 
war, be useful auxiliaries to the regular navy, while it 
is well known that privateers never fight. If the Ala- 
bama had been a privateer, her commander. would probably 
not have thought it necessary to engage in the fatal duel with 
the Kearsarge. It is another objection to the use of priva- 
teers that they compete for seamen with the navy at a time 
when it is especially necessary that the fleet should be fully 
manned. It is far better that the Government should provide 
all the crews which are required for the national wants, and 
that it should dispose of them to the best advantage. In the 
good old days to which Lord Densieu looks back with regret, 
the pressgang superseded the necessity of attracting sailors to 
the service of the Crown. At present the system of manning 
the navy with men educated for the express purpose would 
probably secure a considerable supply of men; but, it might in 
case of war become necessary to resort to the general market, 
and it is not desirable to be met there by rival customers. 

Of the four articles of the Declaration, two merely pro- 
pound doctrines which have been consistently maintained by 
the English Government and by English courts of law. It 
has always been held in this country that neutral goods were 
safe under an enemy’s flag, and for: nearly sixty years it has 
been uniformly admitted that blockades to. be valid must be 
effective. The clause to which, in common with some.critics 
of authority, Lord Denxsieu chiefly objects, is the license 
accorded to belligerents of trading under a neutral flag. 
It is perfectly true that the old doctrine has in former 
times been sustained with heroic di of superior 
force. . Towards the end of the first American war, Eng- 
land, then at war with the revolted colonists, with France, 
with Spain, and with Holland, defied ‘the league of Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden, called the Armed Neutrality, in the 
ancient quarrel of the right of following enemy’s goods into 
neutral ships. The peace which was concluded in 1783, by 
leaving the question open, gave a. virtual triumph to England. 
The attempt to modify the practice was renewed by the Con- 
federation of the North in 1801; and once more the 
determination and vigour of the English Government pre- 
vailed over its coalesced opponents. The American Courts 
have adopted all the. English decisions in favour of the right 
of capture; and their validity was fully ascertained both by 
legal authority and by the more. effective argument of force; 
but as commerce extended, and as the number of maritime 
Powers increased, it became doubtful whether it was for the 
interest of England to insist any longer on a right which had 
been disputed by every European State. In the Russian war 
the suspension of the exercise of the right was a condition of 
the French alliance ; and caution was also recommended by a 
prudent consideration of the expediency of avoiding a quarrel 
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with the United States. One American war had already 
been caused by a strict exercise for another purpose of 
the right of search ; and there was reason to apprehend that 
the capture of American merchantmen would once more pro- 
voke a collision. As long as the right was maintained, a war 
with France, if not with Russia, would have involved a war 
with the United States; and, conversely, an American war 
would inevitably have led to a rupture with France. It was 
neither advantageous nor dignified any longer to wear a weapon 
which could not safely be drawn ; and it wasalso an important 
consideration that the country which had the most extensive 
commerce and the largest mercantile navy presented the 
broadest mark to the attacks of hostile cruisers. It is not 
clear whether Lord Ciarenpon had obtained power from his 
Government to assent to Count WaLEwskI's proposal; but 
Lord Patmerston and his colleagues afterwards adopted 
their plenipotentiary’s policy, though from the manner 
of the transaction there was no treaty to ratify. Even 
if technical ingenuity could find a flaw in the form of pro- 
ceeding, a repudiation after fifteen years of a voluntary con- 
cession would be regarded by the other signataries of the 
Declaration as a breach of faith. In Lord Denzicu’s opinion, 
English diplomacy has never prospered since the sacred duty 
of defending the Pore against his countrymen was violated 
by toleration, and perhaps by encouragement; but the crime 
of friendship for Italy would not be atoned for by withdrawal 
of the promise made at Paris. Even if the question were 
perfectly open, no prudent statesman would revive the claims 
which were long since vindicated by the arms of RopNey and 
Even Lord Matmessury, who disapproves of Lord 
CLARENDON’s assent to the Declaration, rightly holds that a 
binding obligation has been incurred. The Powers which 
have for various reasons refused to adopt the Paris Declara- 
tion object rather to the other clauses of the document than 
to the proposition that free ships make free goods. r 


The author of the German letter to the Emperor WILLIAM 
would scarcely be satisfied with Lord Densicn’s scheme for 
restoring the decadent power of England. If an invasion were 
successfully effected, it would matter little whether English 
cruisers continued to search neutral ships for enemy’s goods. 
The conqueror would not relax his hold on the prey for the 
sake of saving a few cargoes for which he would have the 
means of exacting ample compensation. The Germans, with 
all their great moral and intellectual qualities, succeed so 
rarely in satire that they will perhaps be disappointed when 
they find that the sarcastic critic of English defects is clearly 
proved by internal evidence to be himself an Englishman. The 
unfair, but amusing, description of Mr. GLapsToNe, as com- 
bining the humility of a worm with the pert self-esteem of a 
shopman, proceeds from no foreign pen; nor would a 
German have remarked that Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Carp- 
WELL look like industrious apprentices accustomed to seek 
recreation from their toils at Young Men’s Christian 
Societies. From beginning to end, the letter proves itself the 
production of an indigenous grumbler. The repeated de- 
nunciation of the two Reform Bills and the constituencies 
which they have produced is essentially English. A German 
would scarcely have attributed the alleged civil decline and the 
undisputed military weakness of England to the extension of 
the franchiseto thehumbler classes. Prince Bismark, who under- 
stands the management of Constitutions in the interest of kings, 
has himself decided that the German Parliament shall be elected 
by universal suffrage. Yet, if politicians are wise, they will not 
refuse to profit by warnings conveyed in a caricature. It is 
perfectly true that both legislative and administrative measures 
are constantly framed for the purpose of courting popular 
favour rather than of attaining practical results. The impu- 
nity which is allowed to turbulent mobs shows the weakness 
of the Government, and of that House of Commons which, 
having engrossed ail power to itself, is now letting it slip into 
the hands of the demagogues of the streets. The author of 
the letter to the Emperor in the Allgemeine Zeitung might also 
have written the Battle of Dorking to which he refers. He 
foretells with too much. reason the confusion and the panic 
which would be produced by an invasion. It is only in his 
capacity of a satirist that he proposes as a remedy for existing 
evils submission to a German conqueror; but there is some 
foundation for his implied statement that the insecure and un- 
easy condition of England is attributable to a deficiency of 
specifically German virtues. The upper classes are not yet 
ready to appeal to a foreign ruler for protection against their 
domestic enemies; but it would be well that they should pre- 
pare themselves to defend their property and the national in- 
stitutions. It was unkind in the writer of the letter to publish 
at in a German version for the amusement of foreigners; but 


when he addresses his countrymen, some of his censures ma 
not be unprofitable. It is in any case certain that the safe 
and greatness of England will never depend on a repeal of the 
Declaration of Paris. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


pe Report of the Education Committee appointed last 
February by the London School Board is a document of 
great importance, both because the conclusions arrived at in it 
will probably govern, to a great extent, the action of the 
School Board itself, and because the educational standard set 
up in London will have a good chance of being adopted by 
the more energetic School Boards in other parts of the 
country. As to the wisdom of many of the recommendations 
made by the Committee there will be no difference of opinion, 
They propose that every Board school should contain, under 
one management, an infant school, a junior school, a senior 
boys’ school, and a senior girls’ school. They rightly lay great 
stress on the importance of infant schools, as withdrawing 
children from evil and corrupting influences, as disciplining 
them in habits of order, attention, and cleanliness, and as 
offering the means of conveying an amount of positive instruc- 
tion which will greatly facilitate their progress in more advanced 
schools. Some at least of the mischiefs attendant upon the too 
early withdrawal of children from school are greatly mitigated 
by attendance at a good infant school. The Committee feel 
no doubt that a large proportion of ordinary children may thus 
be enabled to pass in the first standard of the new code—that 
is, to read “one of the narratives next in order after mono- 
“ syllables in an elementary reading book,’ to copy in manu- 
script character a line of print, to write from dictation a few 


.| common words, and to work easy sums in simple addition and 
-| subtraction—by the time they are seven years old. It will be 


seen that a child who is able to do this when he enters the 
ordinary school will already be on a level with children consider- 
ably older whose education has begun later, and there is conse- 
quently a fair chance that he may keep proportionately ahead 
of them during the time that he remains there. In that case 
he will be as far advanced at ten or eleven as they will be at 
twelve or thirteen, and his premature removal from school 
will be so much the less injurious to him. Hereafter, 
when compulsory attendance becomes universal, this con- 
sideration will be of less moment; but at first, when the 
application of compulsion will be only exceptional, it is of very 
great value. Even when compulsion does become the rule, 
infant schools will be useful in another way. It is so convenient 
to mothers to get rid of children who are for the most part too 
young to be put to any work that can bring in money, that 
infant schools are likely to be largeiy attended without any 
pressure having to be applied to the parents; and this will 
partly facilitate and partly render unnecessary a subsequent 
recourse to compulsion. It will facilitate it because it will 
bring the children under the observation of the conductors of 
the school. Every dismissal from an infant school will serve 
asa reminder that there is another scholar who ought to 
be forthcoming in the ordinary school. It will help to 
render compulsion unnecessary, because the habit of sending 
children to school will have been started, because the 
wishes of the children themselves will in many instances 
have been enlisted on the side of going to school, and 
because the parents will have had an opportunity of seeing 
their children improve under the process—a matter not 
without its weight where what may be called the better sort 
of careless parents are concerned. It is a further advantage 
in infant schools that, in providing a place to which the younger 
children of a family can be sent, it often removes “ one of the 
“ chief difficulties in the way of securing the regular attend- 
“ ance of the elder girls at the junior and senior schools.” The 
Committee recommend that the subjects taught in infant 
schools shall be morality and religion; reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; simple object lessons, with elementary exercise of 
the hand and eyes; and elementary music and drill. Infants 
will pass into the junior school at the age of seven, and from 
thence into the senior school at the age of ten, The main 
difference between the two latter classes is that, while in the 
senior schools boys and girls ought, in the opinion of the 
Committee, to be invariably taught in separate rooms, in the 
junior schools “so much depends on the previous training of 
“the children, and upon local circumstances,” that they do 
not think it advisable to lay down any general rule on this 
point. In every school, whether senior or junior, the Com- 
mittee recommend that the essential subjects of instruction 
shall be morality and religion; elementary vocal music and 
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drill; reading, writing, and arithmetic, together with English 
mmar in senior schools, and mensuration in senior boys’ 
schools; systematized object lessons, embracing in the six 
school years a course of elementary instruction in physical 
science, the history of “ Britain”—why, if Scotland is added 
to England, Ireland should be left out is not quite clear; the 
elements of geography, social economy, and drawing. In girls’ 
schools plain needlework and cutting-out are to be added. 
Advanced scholars inay also learn, as“ discretionary subjects,” 
algebra and geometry, and Latin, or a modern language. 
From the latter part of this recommendation two of the 
Committee, Mr. CromwELt and Lord Sanpon, dissent. 


So far as can be understood from the very abridged account 
of the debate on the Report which is all that we have seen, 
these recommendations were adopted at Wednesday's meeting 
down to elementary social economy—book-keeping being 
added to the list of subjects in senior schools.. One of the 
Boman Catholic members of the Board moved the omission 
of the History of Britain on the ground that there was no 
Protestant book which a Roman Catholic parent would like to 
see in his child’s hands. The amendment was withdrawn, but 
the difficulty raised in it is sure to be heard of again. The 
truth is that a really fair History of England would be about 
equally unpalatable to ordinary Protestants and ordinar 
Roman Catholics, and we have no hope of seeing any su 
thing introduced into elementary schools by the ordinary pro- 
cess of demand and supply. It is to the credit of the Roman 
Catholic body that perhaps the best History of England on a 
large scale has been written by one of their clergy, and we are 
inclined to think that acareful abridgment of Lixcarb, with some 
additions and corrections, would be the best possible text-book 
that could be devised. The great advantage of taking Lincarp’s 
work as the basis would be that all danger wouldthus be removed 
of unintentionally offending Roman Catholics by chance phrases. 
It may be true, as was said in the discussion on Wednesday, 
that there is “ no danger of the London School Board sanction- 
“ing the reading of any book of a party character ;” but putting 
aside the difficulty. of finding any ordinary school history 
which is not of a party character, it is very hard for Pro- 
testants to know beforehand what will or will not be considered 
such by Roman Catholics. In working on an abridgment of 
LingarD, all that would need to be done would be the qualifi- 
cation or omission of passages relating to matters in which the 
facts do not entirely support the author’s inferences from them, 
or which admit of difference of opinion as to the facts them- 
selves. It is obvious that this work could only be undertaken 
successfully by some public body. The Education Department 
has no machinery, we believe, for the production of educational 
books, but the University of Oxford might fittingly come 
forward to supply the deficiency. The Delegates of the 


Clarendon Press have already done good service in this direc- ' 


tion, and an abridgment of Linecard, appearing under their 
sanction, would have an unusual chance of being accepted as 
the authorised School History of England. 


The points in the educational course proposed by the Com- 
mittee which are most like to give rise to disazreement in the 
School Board itself are the “ discretionary subjects,” algebra 
and geometry, and Latin, or a modern language. We do not 
wish at present to express any decided opinion for or against 
these recommendations taken by themselves. But we are 
disposed to think with Lord Sanpon that it is not “ competent 
“to a Committee appointed to consider and report upon the 
“‘ scheme of education to be adopted in the public elementary 
“ schools,” to pronounce any opinion “ upon the appropriation 
“of existing endowments to the public elementary schools 
“of London.” Lord Sanpon’s criticism has been evoked by a 
recommendation of the Committee that the Board should 
enter into official communication with the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, in order to agreeing with them “upon some 
“scheme by which the children in public elementary schools 
“ shall be enabled to obtain their share of the benefit of those 
“endowments with which the Commissioners are empowered 
“‘todeal.” If the endowments to which this suggestion refers 
are endowments designed to supply elementary education, as 
the term is generally understood, it is very questionable, to 
say the least, whether the use to which the Committee 
are anxious to put them—the provision of exhibitions equi- 
valent to the earnings of boys and girls of from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age—is consistent either with their 
original purpose or with public policy. If, on the other 

d, these endowments are endowments designed to supply 
secondary education, it is not quite clear why the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners should be supposed to stand in need 
of such prompting from the London School Board. ‘The 


question whether ‘mathematics and languages other than | 


English should be taught in elementary schools must in a 
great measure be determined by the line of demmreation laid 
down between elementary and secondary ¢duetation. If the 
original plan of the Endowed Schools Commission is carried 
out, the “ discretionary subjects” which the Gommittee wish 
to see taught in elementary schools provided ‘under the Edu- 
cation Act would find a more appropriate place im the third- 
grade schools to be provided under ‘the Endowed Sehools 
Act. At all events, it seems to us that it is rather the place 
of the Endowed Schools Commission to make proposals for 
transferring some part of their own work to Sch gl. Boards, 
than for School Boards to propose at first ‘starting to do the 
Commissioners’ work in addition to their own. 


TRAMWAYS. 
HE mania for tramways in the metropolis almost. equals 
the mania for railways over all England five-and-twenty. 
years ago. We donot mean that the public is enthusiastic. 
on this subject—if it had been Parliament would not have. 
thrown out one Bill, and sustained the postponement of a 
whole bundle of other projects on Thursday last; but rival 
armies of projectors are battling fiercely over the new field of 
profit which they suppose themselves to have discovered in the 
streets of London. ‘They say to themselves in effect that here 
are roadways ready made, and it only remains for us to reap 
where others have sown and lay down rails and take tolls upon 
them. The parallel between the two periods of excitement 
promises to be disagreeably complete. The metropolis is 
likely to be divided among a number of independent Com- 
panies, who in their relations with one another will follow the 
harmonious example of the chief Railway Companies. There 
is, indeed, one great difference between 1871 and 1846. 
Applications to obtain power to construct tramways are in. 
general to be made in the first instance te the Board of Trade, 
so that the proceedings before Committees‘of both Houses of 
Parliament, in which competing Railway Companies expended 
such enormous sums of money, have been for the most 
obviated. ‘The Board of Trade has published a Report of its 
own proceedings under the Tramways Act of last year, 
accompanied by a highly ornamental map, exhibiting the 
various tramways already proposed to be made in London. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, which is the “local 
“ authority ” under the Act, has consented to no less than 
thirty-one schemes. A schedule of these schemes, which is 
appended to the Report of the Board of Trade, displays that 
same pleasing variety of sounding titles in which the genius 
of the projectors of 1846 was so prolific. The Pimlico, 
Peckham, and Greenwich Street Tramways Company must 
surely be the product of a brain which wants only opportu- 
nity to rival the achievements of the age of speculative giants. 
It is to be feared that that portion of the inhabitants of 
London which objects to tramways altogether will count for as 
little in the impending conflict as did the elderly peers owning 
parks and pleasure-grounds, who in the last generation opposed 
railways. Indeed if the streets and roads of the metropolis 
were wider and less crowded than they are—if London, in 
short, were not London—there would hardly be opposition to 
4 well-considered system of tramways. It would seem absurd 
to insist on locomotion being performed under difficulties 
capable of removal. But when we come to apply a plan which 
is in the abstract excellent to the actual circumstances of 
London we are obliged to proceed on very different principles. 
The plan cannot succeed, unless the surface of the street 
where it is applied is well constructed and perfectly main- 
tained. ‘The tramways which have been sanctioned by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would pass partly over mac- 
adamized roads, partly over granite, and partly over asphalte 
pavement. If the asphalte is of good quality—that is, hard 
and smooth—the tramways would be very unlikely to become a 
nuisance; but for that very reason the pavement itself would 
sufficiently reduce friction, and the insertion in it of a tramway 
would be unnecessary ; the whole street for practical purposes 
would be a tramway. “ Tramways,” says Captain TY Ler, in a 
useful but rather verbose Report, ‘will be beneficial in an im- 
“ portant degree in affording increased facilities for communi- 
“ cation to the great mass ot the population in the districts in 
“ which they are laid down, though they must be to some 
“extent an inconvenience to those who require to use the 
“ streets with vehicles other than tramway-cars.” The measure 
of this inconvenience will depend partly upon the care’ and 
efficiency with which the tramway traffic is worked, and partly 
upon the way in which the street surfaces are constructed, 
and the condition in which they are maintained. If through a 
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series of years the road surfaces can, without immoderate cost 
or unreasonable obstructions, be maintained in good condi- 
tion, so as not to afford complaint to persons using the’ roads 
for other traffic, then the tramways may, in Captain Trier’s 
judgment, become a great success. But if, on the other 
hand, the road surfaces are’so laid that the cost of repair and 
maintenance consumes too great a proportion of the profits of 
working the cars, or that the tram thoroughfares fall into so 
bad a state as to cause an outcry against them on the part of 
the public, then they will be likely to share the fate of the 
unappreciated work of the celebrated Mr. Trars. If, as a 
result of public dissatisfaction, the tramways should be re- 
moved from some streets while they remain in others, the 
advantage, whatever it be, of the system of tramways now 
proposed would be largely sacrificed. MONON a 
The adviser of the Board of Trade, having got as far 
as this, proceeds to consider how the road which is to 
the tramway can best be laid.- “ The system of 
“ granite sets, as applied in connexion with tramways, cannot 
“be said to have been satisfactory.” We presume that these 
“ sets,” or something of the same kind, must be used when- 
ever a tramway is carried along a macadamized road. When 
a tramway is carried along a granite pavement, a proposal 
noticed in this Report would lay the rail upon a fir sleeper. 
But in the case cf a macadamized road, a granite “ set” 
appears to be necessary, and this “ set” requires repair so 
frequently that the Report proceeds to consider how it may 
be superseded. The result of the discussion which follows 
appears to be, that tramways would succeed better if asphalte 
were substituted for macadamized road, and that asphalte, if 
it succeeded at all, would succeed so well that tramways 
would be unnecessary. As this Report was made at the end 
of March, it probably embodies recent experience of asphalte 
pavement. “ It seems in certain states of the weather to be 
“ slippery, and not to be applicable to steep gradients or to 
“the more sloping surface of roads.” Even if the case in 
favour of asphalte could be stated in stronger terms, it is 
hardly probable that it will be largely substituted for 
macadamized roads, and wherever these roads exist— 
that is, in the more open and less crowded parts 
of the metropolis—the Board of Trade informs us that 
tramways cannot be satisfactorily laid. In the more close 
and crowded parts where granite pavement abounds the 
tramway might be laid with less difficulty ; but it is likely to 
be a serious impediment to other traffic. This, irrespectively 
of collateral but highly important considerations of a prac- 
tical kind, is the present position of the question in regard to 
the construction of the novel lines; but if the probability of 
tramways being successfully laid were greater than it is, we 
should think that the time had come for considering an ob- 
jection to the system which has been urged by the Parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square. “ Since,” says the Vestry Clerk 
of this parish, “ the streets are already formed, and Tramway 
“‘ Companies therefore will not have to bear the great expense 
‘* of constructing roadways on which trams are to rest, but 
“* only the expense of fitting trams to roadways, the pecuniary 
“ profit is likely to be very large, and it will be unjust to the 
“‘ ratepayers to transfer this profit from their pockets to those 
“of private Companies.” The Vestry Clerk further argues, 
with considerable force, that if the const-uction of tramways is 
left in the hands of private Companies, they will not be laid on 


any comprehensive plan for the benefit of the whole of the |’ 


London public, but in such districts only as may seem to offer 
the largest pecuniary returns. If, in the face of this opposi- 
tion, the early folly of railway construction is imitated in 
regard to tramways, the error will not be committed for want 

We all remember the answer which STePHENSON gave when 
he was asked what would happen if a cow got in the way of 
a train upon his projected railroad. Ifa lady should get in 
the way of an omnibus running upon a tram in Oxford Street, 
it can hardly be doubted that the lady would have the worst 
of theencounter. The shopkeepers of Oxford Street probably 
consider ladies of more importance than omnibuses, and we 
should be false to our national character if we allowed the 
interest of these shopkeepers or of their customers to be 
disregarded. ‘There are of course persons who regard Oxford 
Street merely as a means of communication between Bays- 
water and the Bank, just as the naval captain considered 
land as of no sort of value except to cast anchor to, 
and to get salt junk from. But there are other persons 
who remember the. vast trade which is done in Oxford 
Street, and the infinite extent and variety of businesses and 
pleasures which occupy those who traverse it in vehicles and 
on foot. When the question of allowing a tramway in 


Oxford Street is fully considered with a view to all the in. 
terests that would be affected by it, the answer is neces. 
sarily in the negative. Even if a tramway were proposed ag 
a public undertaking, it would be inexpedient, and it would 
be utterly unreasonable to destroy a flourishing trade for the 
benefit of private speculators. The special case of Oxford 
Street, of the Edgware Road, which has grown into a second 
Oxford Street, and of the Marylebone Road, in which the 
tramway would actually sit, physically as well as morally, 
upon the Underground Railway, was considered and decided 
by the House of Commons on Thursday evening, when a 
Private Bill promoted by the London Street ‘Tramways 
Company was rejected. This Company and some others had 
proceeded by Private Bill, in consequence of its application 
to the Board of Trade, under the Tramways Act of last 
ear, having been stopped by the “road authority ” in Mary- 
ebone Vestry. It was, in fact, discredited in its very inception. 
But the great majority of these associations have proceeded 
under the Act, and the Board of Trade has made provisional 
orders authorising certain schemes, which orders now await 
confirmation by Parliament. A Bill for this object, jumbling 
London with Leeds, Cardiff, and Wallasey, was discussed 
in Committee of the House of Commons on Thursday evening, 
but the discussion was not concluded. There can hardly be 
any adequate reason for forcing on a measure of such import- 
ance after one o’clock in the morning; and there is still less 
reason in confounding the future of the metropolis with that of 
ovseure provincial interests. Let Cardiff have its tramway if 
it likes; and then as to London, if the House cannot find time 
for full discussion this year, this portion of the Bill, like other 
Bills of more urgency, must wait till next year. One of 
the lines comprised in this Bill would extend from Shep-. 
herd’s Bush to the Marble Arch, in front ‘of the long line of 
private houses from Lancaster Gardens and Hyde Park Gardens. 
to Connaught Place, and another from Tottenham Court Road 
along Holborn to Farringdon Street. If these two portions. 


of a great line of communication were completed, it would 


follow almost inevitably that the remaining portion—namely,, 
Oxford Street—would be thrown in. It follows that the oppo- 
sition which has defeated a Private Bill for Oxford Street and 
Edgware Road ought to be maintained against the Bill of the 
Board of Trade for Holborn. We think that upon a balance 
of convenience and inconvenience the right conclusion is to 
confine tramways to suburban districts. We do not say that. 
a tramway ought to be brought from Shepherd’s Bush even. 
so far eastward as Kensington Gardens, but we do say that 
it ought at any rate to stop there. It is foolish and mis- 
chievous to represent this question as one that lies between 
the aristocratic brougham and the plebeian omnibus. Besides 
the shops of which we have already spoken, there is the light 
carriage traffic to be considered. ‘There are the people in 
hansom cabs who want to catch trains; and there are the 
doctors and lawyers, and the newspaper expresses, and many 
other branches of business in which speed is either necessity 
or habit which is almost as strong. Among competing interests,. 
supposing them to be of equal importance, that which is in 
possession ought to prevail; and therefore upon this simple 
ground alone the decision of the House of Commons against. 
the Oxford Street Tramway is to be approved. Further con- 
sideration of ull these measures may well be delayed till next 


MR. GROTE AS AN HISTORIAN. 


Ww: have just lost a man who undoubtedly stood, among: 
Englishmen at least, at the head of his own department of 
study. Mr. Grote was a man of whom English learning and 
England in general might well be proud. His work was all the: 
greater in itself, it was all the more valuable in days when men 
are found to scoff at the value of such works, because it did not 
arise under the circumstances under which such works are com- 
monly looked for. As a rule, works of real and sound learning do 
not most commonly come forth from our Universities in the local 
sense, and most rarely of all from men who have been constantly 
resident in our Universities. They come from all sorts of places and 
from all kinds of people, but from the local Oxford and Cambridge 
and their residents of the momentless commonly than from anyother. 
But they are, as a rule, not the less the work of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men and the fruit of Oxford and Cambridge training. The 
position in life of our great scholars is infinitely various; they 
may be statesmen or lawyers, clergymen or country gentlemen, oF 
men of no visible calling besides their studies. But, as a 

they have come forth from the Universities, and, as a rule, though 
they sometimes go back to the Universities when their fame 1s 
won, it is seldom in the University itself that they win it. But 
here and there we come across splendid exceptious—across mea 
who have done great works without the training which commonly 
is needed for great works, men who, without University educatiop, 
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been as it were iversity to themselves. Such men, in 
leafning, were Sir Francis Palgrave 


and Mr.Grote. Of the two Mr. Grote is the better example for our 
purpose. We can believe ‘that, in the case of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
a more rigid discipline of the mind in youth would have done 
real good in the way of somewhatehastening a wild and discursive 
fancy. In Mx. Grote we domot see, the lack; his was one of 
those rare minds which can dispense with ordi means. Itis 
just possible that a struggle for ,¢lassical honours might have 
made Mr. Grote here and there more keenly alive to the accurate 
force of a Greek particle. But-we should remember on the one 
hand that Mr. Grote had the training of a public school, and that 
it is at school and not at College that we gain, or ought to gain, 
the mere technical knowledge of the Greek .. And, on 
the other hand, it should not be forgotten that to win the highest 
academical honours and the highest academical dignities is not 
inconsistent with incapacity to understand a plain historical state- 
ment ex to construe a plain sentence of Latin. And the witness 
of Mr, Grote to the value of that particular branch of historical 
study to which he devoted himself is a standing answer to the 
chatter of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Froude. Here we have a man of no 
academical associations, born in the commercial world of London, 
whose whole natural career might seem as far removed as might 


be from that.of ancient history and scholarship, London banker, 
a Radical member for the City, deliberately pening: tae history | 


Here we 
ractical life in various forms, but who 


of ancient Greece as the work of his life, 
who knew something of p 


ve &@ man. 


nevertheless did not value the importance of events by their phy- 


sical scale, or think that no knowledge was practical but t 
Imowledge of things lying immediately beneath our own eyes. 
Here is 8 man who knew something of those callings by which 
money is made, but who did not therefore despise those studies 
which do not directly tend to money-getting, though the possession 
of money is certainly no contemptible advantage for their pursuit. 
To mind s which look deeper into things than Mr. Lowe, there is a 
special propriety in the yearly peapeess of the Ballot being also 
the historian of the Athenian Democracy. Few facts bring more 
strongly home to us the truths that distance of time, difference of 
scale, in no way interfere with the essential oneness of man—at 
allevents of Aryan man—in all times and all places. Mr. Grote 
at least had grasped the truth that the Athenian and the English- 
man were beings of the same nature, kinsfolk of the same blood, 
and that the teaching supplied by the experience of the one was 
still a living and practical lesson for the instruction of the other. 
Let us now try to fix the exact position of Mr, Grote among 
men of his own class, among historians of the first rank. We 
called him just now the historian of Athenian Democracy, and 
we did so advisedly. Great as Mr. Grote’s work is, it is not, in 
the fullest sense, a History of Greece. It is a history of the 
Athenian Dem . In this he stands distinguished from his 
predecessor Bishop Thirlwall. It is amusing to be told in the 
biographical notice in the Zimes that Bishop Thirlwall’s work was 
nota“ mere stop-gap.” This.implies at least that there are or 
have been people who thought that Bishop Thirlwall’s work was 
4 mere stop-gap. d as such a state of mind is, we can con- 
ceive it in some impetuous young Oxford tutor, eager to be always 
} ho the newest lights, throwing aside Thirlwall for Grote and 
te for Curtius, without taking the time or the trouble to find 
out that each of the three has his special points of value in which 
neither of the others can supply his place. It is quite possible 
that Bishop Thirlwall may have said, with the modesty of a great 
man, that had he known that Mr, Grote’s History would really 
ever be written, he should never have written his own. It is 
uite certain that, when Mr. Grote’s History appeared, Bisho 
Thirlwall must have felt that there were many points on whic 
Mr. Grote had surpassed him, many things on which Mr. Grote had 
thrown a light which had not occurred to himself. But he must 
have also felt that there were other points on which he could 
fully hold his own, even against Mr. Grote. Bishop Thirlwall 
is, far more strictly than Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, 
and not only of a single city of Greece. His turn of mind, 
equally acute in its own way, but. calmer, less original, less 
committed to a side, makes him a judge on many points where 
Mr. Grote cannot be called more than an advocate. It is 
in the early part of their works that both these great writers 
are least satisfactory. This is partly owing to a cause common to 
the two. Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote alike were born in a 
generation in which the Comparative method had not reached its 
full wots Sera Neither of them therefore has brought that 
method fully to bear on either’the legends or the institutions of 
the early days of Greece. On the other hand both of them were 
far removed from the blind belief of an earlier time or from the 
still worse fushion of the pragmatizers, On the whole we are in- 
clined to prefer Mr. Grote’s utter wiping out of legendary history 
togthe half-belief of Bishop Thirlwall ; still we cannot nowadays 
accept either treatment as a perfectly scientific way of dealing 
with the matter. With reipntt early institutions, the peculiar 
tone of Mr. Grote’s mind seems to have hindered him from doing 
full justice to them. It is not till he reaches his real subject, the 
| Democracy, that Mr. Grote puts forth his full power. His 
Pp love for the highest development of Grecian freedom and 
Grgeian civilization makes him hardly able to sympathize with the 
earlier and ruder stages of both. The Homeric man is as yet 
far from reaching the full measure of Athenian perfection; the 
meric agoré.is a rude and imperfect political field compared with 
the Athenian ck4lésia: Mr. Grote therefore fails to appreeiate the 


rm which was gradually fo grow into the object of his chosen 
on 


é ‘has a decided advantage over 
Mr. Grote. Wild as are his ethnological and mythological specu- 

ions, no one has shown so full an appreciation as Mr. Gladstone 
of the political state of the Homeric age. And it is»plain that 
with Mr. Gladstone, as with Mr, Grote,a familiarity with modern 
political life has been found to be no.small. help to a true under- 
standing of the political life of very remote times. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, in these days at least, had no purely democratic ideal with 
which to contrast the Homeric Achaians, He has therefore drawn 
at once a far more pleasing, and we believe a far truer, picture of 
the earliest assemblies of Hellenic freemen than will be found 
in Mr. Grote. Both alike constantly tremble on the verge of the 
method, without ever crossing it. Mr. Grote especi- 
ally brings a far wider range. of thought and-reading to 
way of illustrative e le, on the particular matter in hand. 
This is, throughout Mr. Grote’s History, one.of the characteristics 
which give the greatest value to his work; but to the con- 
ception to which modern researches are gradually tending—the 
conception according to-which the gceurrence of. the like institu- 
tions in the early days of the most widely removed Aryan nations 
is no matter of mere illustration or coinci but a living witness 
of primeval kindred—neither Mr, Grote nor Mr. Gladstone could 
be fairly expected. to reach. 

At the other end of his work also, the fact that Mr. Grote’s 
history is really not Hellenic, but Athenian, again comes out very 
strongly, As he fails to do justice to the earliest forms of Grecian 
freedom, he fails to do justice to its after-birth. The Achaians of 


ove. In this eee Mr. G 


| Homer and the Achaians of Polybius alike come in for less fayour 


at his hands than is fairly due to them. In a wider Hellenic, and - 
in a still wider Aryan point of view, each have their own place 
in the great tale ot progress. From a special Athenian standing- 
point. one is utterly imperfect, the other is.a.mere falling away. 
So again with the Macedonian Conquerors. Philip and Alexander 
were the destroyers of Athenian greatness; the historian of Athens 
therefore fails fully to ndlgessebd the position either of the Mace- 
donian Kings themselves, or of those Grecian cities which looked on 
those Herakleid princes as not worse taskmasters than ruling cities 
like Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, Nearly the same causes which 
make Mr, Grote hard upon Achilleus make him hard also upon the re- 
vival of Achilleus in the form of Alexander. Here Bishop Thirlwall 
has the advantage; the parts of Grecian history which Mr, Grote 
slurs over or leaves out altogether form the noblest part of his 
work. Bishop Thirlwall, a lover of freedom. no less than Mr. 
Grote, could still, in his judicial calmness, do full justice to those 
whom their position, rather than their choice, made its destroyers. 
To this level Mr. Grote, essentially an advocate and not a judge, 


was not able to rise. 

But the history of the great Democracy is all his own. Before 
Mr. Grote no man had understood what political Athens really 
was. Men had talked about Athenian art, and Athenian poetry, 
and Athenian philosophy, and had been content to believe that 
the people among whom art, and poetry,and philosophy found their 
natural birth-place were in their political character a mob of brutes 
or idiots or spoiled children. Every chance jest of a contemporary 
comedian, every hard saying of a dreaming philosopher, to whom all 
practical human life was alike contemptible, every calumny of a 
renegade who had passed over to the cause of her enemy, every story 
of puiagenianamps pointing their morals ages afterwards, 
had been received as so much. trustworthy evidence against the 
parent State of justice and Senden against the city where men 
tirst learned at once to command and to obey, where men 
could first speak their minds under the ianship of the State 
and the Law, and where disputes which elsewhere would have 
been decided by the club, the sword, or the dagger, were sub- 
mitted to the peaceful vote of an Assembly which heard both sides 
and decided by the voice of the majority. Here Mr. Grote stands 
forth in his full strength, without equal, without. rival.. No 
greater contribution to the cause of historic learning, no greater 
contribution to the higher cause of historic truth, was ever made 
than when Mr. Grote arose to sweep away the calumnies of ages, and 
to show us what the commonwealth of Perikles and Demosthenes 
really was. Let it be that, in the zeal of an advocate, he may 
here and there have pressed a point too far; it iseasy tomake the 
needful deductions trom the ing ; and Mr. Grote, as. every 
historian should, fully sets forth his reasons and authorities for 
every statement and every inference, and gives his readers the 
means of coming, if they xragy he different conclusions from 
himself. Even in the points w. Mr. Grote’s views seem 
most strange, where to some they might seem paradoxical, where 
perhaps even admirers and followers may decline to commit them- 
selves to every detail,even here we feel sure that no candid 
and qmgekie reader can have gone through all that Mr. Grote 
has said and have risen from his.studies with his mind in exactly 
the same state in which he sat down to.them. Such a one, even 
if he thinks some points are pressed too far, will allow that a new 
view has been set before him—a view not merely ingenious or 
plausible, but as a whole incomparably truer than the views which 
it has supplanted. To have done all this is a great work, a work 
than which in truth none in its own walk has ever been greater. 
It is in this character, as the champion, it may be, and the advo- 
cate, but still in the highest sense the constitutional historian of 
Athens, that Mr. Grote has won his place in the first rank of the 
historians of our own or of any other age.. He has done once for 
all a work which had never been done before, and which we trust 
will never need to be done again. , i 
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Alongside of this great achievement, Mr. Grote’s History has | Such reflections may possibly occur to philosophical students of 


many and varied excellences of a subsidiary kind. His style, we 
remember years ago, struck us at first as unpleasing, but either 
Mr. Grote improved as he went on, or familiarity gradually wore 
away whatever was repulsive about it. His style is massive, 
not to say heavy; he never gives us the brilliant pictures of 
Lord Macaulay, he never crowds a world at once of knowledge and 
of humour into one of the terse epigrams of Gibbon. But Mr. 
Grote’s style is one that is emphatically honest ; we feel in every 
sentence that he is dealing fairly by his reader. He has no tricks 
either of matter or of manner. All is plain and above-board. We 
cannot read a page without feeling that we know the man in his 
communication. Asa work of art, his History undoubtedly loses 
something by his fashion of discussing in foot-notes of enormous 
length matters which, if they were to be discussed at all, would 
have been far better discussed in appendices. As a rule, these dis- 
cussions were not Mr. Grote’s strongest point. He often wandered 
into questions as to the interpretation of particular passages of 
Greek writers with which many a much smaller man was better 
fitted to deal than he was. It is no derogation from the real 
greatness of Mr. Grote’s position to allow that in matters of pure 
scholarship he was much less strong than in matters of strictly 
political history. We can say this, and at the same time we can 
afford to laugh at the petty, and by this time probably forgotten, 
criticisms of a Cambridge critic, a verbal scholar of the smaller 
class, Mr. Shilleto, whose name is wroth preserving as that of the 
man who expressed his solemn thanks that Mr. Grote was not a 
member of either of the ancient Universities of the land. 

We have spoken our mind fully of the great man who has just 
gone from among us. While there are people on the one hand to 
whom it is needful to explain that Bishop Thirlwall’s History is 
not a mere stop-gap, while there is a fear on the other hand that 
in the rage for novelty Mr. Grote may himself give way to a 
foreign writer who, as ‘a political historian, is countless parasangs 
below his level, it is well to point out exactly what Mr. Grote’s 
History is and what it is not. Asa Constitutional History of 
Athens it stands above all possible competition. It has had no 
forerunner; it never can have arival. Asa general History of Greece 
it hes its weak and its strong points, points in which it rises above, 
and points in which it falls below, either its earlier or its later 
rival. From either point of view, it places its author among the 
very first in the first rank, and it has the great advantage of being 
a whole, carried out to the end according to the author's scheme. 
A great man has passed from among us, but, like Hallam and 
Milman, he had done the work of his lite. He has not, like Arnold 
and Palgrave, left only fragments behind him, 


THE SPORTS OF OUR ARISTOCRACY, 

er British aristocracy owes its high position not merely to 

the intrinsic merits of its members, to the historical fame of 
its ancestry, and to the admirable mode in which it discharges its 
duties, but to the warm affection with which it is universally 
regarded. All Englishmen, it is said, love a lord, and they are 
proud of so noble a passion. Our ancient monarchy, and the 
privileged orders by which it is surrounded, have struck deep 
rootsin the hearts of the people. The Communists may be furi- 
ously raging beyond the streak of silver sea; but here, in this 
favoured land, we are enthusiastically proud of our native nobility. 
If an occasional burst of rhetoric has led to a rather extravagant 
estimate of its merits as compared with “laws and learning, 
arts and commerce,” yet the sentiment to which that panegyric 
responds is cherished in the bosoms of us all; and if at some 
distant day a sacrilegious hand should ever be raised against the 
rights of the peerage, every sword will spring from its scabbard, 
every policeman draw his truncheon, and the disciples of Messrs. 
Odger and Lucraft will sink into their natural insignificance. 
This at least is the substance, one in our own feeble language, 
of what some people tell us. There is, it is true, another opinion 
which sometimes finds expression. Society, it is said, is being 
rocked to its foundations in neighbouring countries; social, like 
~ sical, earthquakes a spread beyond their original focus. 

en) Paris is trembling, London should not be too secure. All 
institutions are upon their trial. There is yet a day of grace for 
men who have the eyes to see, and the nerves to meet courageously, 
the dangers which may be approaching them. If the English 
nobility consists of large-brained and high-hearted men, it 
may yet hold its old position for a long time to come. But a shock 
may come at any time, befure which a mere body of frivolous 
dandies would swept into summary annihilation. And 
democrats are ready to declare that the English nobility has 
less resemblance to the statesmen and patriots who once adorned 
their order than to the corrupt and feeble society which was 
fostered by the French Empire. Very pretentious institutions 
have ee to be rotten to the core on some sudden catastrophe ; 
and the social hierarchy in England rests on a very insecure basis. 
Which of these opposite views is nearer to the truth? We must 
hope that the more flattering is also the true one; and we assume 
that that must be the opinion of the class most deeply interested. 
Otherwise we could hardly account for its occasionally taking 
liberties which would be of small account if it had an unlimited 
stock of popularity to draw upon, but which, if it is already 
bankruptcy, may produce apparently disproportionate 
res 


the sporting literature of the day. No man, says the ancient 
maxim, is a hypocrite in his pleasures ; and by observing the mode 
in which the aristocracy chooses to enjoy itself, an admiring world 
may form some estimate of its intrinsic value. Our respect, in. 
deed, is often challenged for the truly manly qualities exhibited 
in our characteristic sports. The Turf is not pce of quite in 
the old terms of panegyric, for it is admitted that an uncomfort. 
able blackleg element has more or less intruded itself into that 
venerable institution. Field sports are generally mentioned with 
rather more confidence ; and we may admit that their admirers 
have a certain primd facie case. We do not, indeed, think that it 
requires very lofty moral or intellectual qualities to slaughter 
hundreds of tame pheasants who can hardly be persuaded to 
attempt a retreat. But, in spite of Mr. Freeman—or oe he 
would agree with this moderate statement—we hold that fox. 
hunting has some good points about it. Setting aside the vexed 
question of cruelty, a man who can ride across country boldly ig 
better than aman who can't. He gives some proof of courage and 
of a healthy love of strong physical exercise. ‘Those qualities may 
easily be rated too high; and we doubt whether they can be fairly 
compared to the loftier Christian virtues. But putting aside the 
silly cant that has been expended on the subject, and the absurd 
preference of physical prowess to — higher merits, we are 
quite prepared to wish well to modest fox-hunters and to the 
whole race of genuine sportsmen. 

Our aristocracy, however, has discovered another—we hope it 
need not yet be said, a more characteristic—form of enjoyment, 
It is one which ingeniously combines all the faults which can 
possibly be laid to the charge of the nobler sports, and is entirely 
without their merits. It does not, like salmon-fishing or deer- 
stalking, imply some love of wild scenery, or any taste for natural 
history. It does not, like fox-hunting, imply some physical 
courage and enjoyment of hearty open-air exercise. It is far more 
cruel than any such sport, and the cruelty is not even veiled to 
its perpetrators. The fox-hunter maintains, with apparent sin- 
cerity, the rather incredible proposition that his victim enjoys the 
sport as much as he does himself. Though we may have some 
scruples in admitting this, we are at least quite ready to admit 
that such sports may frequently encourage humanity to the lower 
orders of creation. Perhaps it is inconsistent; but the true 
sportsman learns to take an interest in the habits of animals, and 
to feel kindly to them as sharers, though in a sufficiently odd 
fashion, of his amusements. But in the bastard sport of which 
we are ing, the cruelty is palpable and obtrusive. The 
reduction of a beautiful bird to a mangled heap of blood and 
feathers is a sight which the performer must learn rather to enjoy 
than otherwise. From this point of view, the amusement can 
only be put beside those barbarous games of our ancestor 
of which even London roughs are beginning to feel rather 
ashamed. Cock-fighting, badger-baiting, and other pleasant recrea- 
tions of that kind are its only parallels. Even in these there was 
some trifling gleam of an emotion of which a man need not be 
ashamed, in the spark of sympathy felt with the courage displayed 
by the animals. We regard dog-tighting with utter disgust; but 
perhaps a brutal nature might be pardoned for that part of the 
pleasure which was due to admiring the courage of the a 
‘The only sport we can remember which can be fairly put beside 
the present amusement is the extinct practice of cock-throwing-- 
if we remember the name rightly. It was formerly the humane 
custom in some of our grammar schools for the master to provide 
a cock; when his pupils amused themselves by throwing sticks at 
the unlucky bird till the victor managed to knock his brains out. 
That was a pleasant mode of educating youth ; and it is now cat 
ried out on a large scale by the persons (it is rather hard, when 
we remember the traditional usage of the word, to call them 
gentlemen) who boast that they are the very cream of English 
society, the most highly finished product that our modern civili- 
zation can turn out, so good and so wise, indeed, that they have 
an hereditary right to legislate for the improvement of our morals. 
Substitute a gun for a stick, and a pigeon for a cock, and you have 
the elegant amusement which twenty-two English peers and met- 
bers of the House of Commons exhibited to the gaze of an admiring 
world at the end of last week. ‘There are, indeed, a couple of cir- 
cumstances to be added to make our comparison perfect. We do 
not read that the boys in question were invited to stake theit 
pocket-money on the skill exhibited, though that may possibly 
have been the case; and we should hope, for the credit of our 
grandmothers, that women were not in the habit of attending 9 
disgusting an amusement. At Hurlingham, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been plenty of gambling, and the most elegant 
ladies of London society attended to see wretched pigeons s 
and mutilated by their gallant assailants. 

Not being, as we are happy to say, familiar with the sport our+ 
selves, and many of our readers being equally ignorant of its 
details, we must be content to epitomize the statements of the daily 
press. What happened on Friday, June 16, appears to have been 
as follows :—The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
with twenty companions, went to a field near London. Each dis 
tinguished ‘personage presented himself in turn, and took the 
trouble of raising a loaded gun to his shoulder. A string being 
pulled, a wretched pigeon walked out of a box. If the bird did not 
recognise the hostile intentions of the prince, peer, or legislator, 
he was persuaded to fly by means of an india-rubber ball. The 
distinguished personage fired and slew, mauled or missed him. 
| If he succeeded in mangling the wretched pigeon enough to bring 
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rents. 

Perhaps we are mere ignorant Cockneys, whose gross vision 
cannot distinguish the charm which nobler eyes can detect in 
such amusements. If so, we shall be glad to be enlightened, and 
to be told what there is really manly or healthy in pigeon-shoot- 
ing. At present we can only regard it with extreme repugnance ; 
and we imagine that it appears in the same light to all but the 
initiated. America is supposed to be a land of rowdyism ; but in 
America pigeon-shooting is left to the rowdies; and we could 
wish to see it abandoned to the same class in England. We have 
plenty of persons here whose moral tone would not necessarily be 
much lowered by the slaughter of helpless birds for amusement ; 
but we seriously doubt whether our legislators can afford such 
indulgence. The glory with which they have covered themselves 
in a more appropriate ws is not sufficiently dazzling to blind 
us to their defects, they had been labouring with notorious 
success to root out the social evils by which the land is ee 
to bring our institutions up to the level of cultivated intelligence, 
and to make Parliamentary government the object of universal 
confidence with all classes of the people, we might pardon some 
little eccentricities. When W: dian advocate bull-baitin , he 
had also made his mark on the great political questions of the 
day. He had something to. fall back upon. Can we say as 
much for the heroes of Hurlingham? Are they placed so high 
in the esteem of their countrymen by more sterling qualities 
that they can afford to exhibit themselves in this character 
to an admiring public? There may be an easy pardon for 
the overflowing spirits of a high-spirited aristocracy, but if they 
are not particularly high-spirited, this is scarcely a time in 
which they can afford to rest their claims to the enjoyment of 
agreat position upon excellence in pigeon-shooting. We must 

e leave of their performances with the wish that they could 
manage for once to see themselves as others see them, and could 
realize the mixture of contempt and disgust with which an ordinary 
Englishman of the educated regards the record of their heroic 
periormances, 


THE HARROW SCHOOL STATUTE. 


Amore deeds of darkness done towards the end ofa long 
sitting of the House of Commons, a bad eminence may be 
claimed for the resolution respecting Harrow School which was 
carried by ninety-nine votes to seventy-one in the small hours of 
last Wednesday morning—Mr. Gladstone and several of his col- 
leagues voting with the majority in favour of a gross breach of 
faith. The House resolved that an Address should be presented 
to the Queen praying her to disallow the statute by which mem- 
bership of the Church of England was made a qualification for 
appointment to the Governing Body of Harrow School. The 
statute in question was made under the Public Schools Act of 
ag by the Special Commissioners appointed for the purposes of 
at Act. 

A statute was originally made last year for Harrow, and statutes 
were at the same time made for four other schools to which the 
Act —. There were seven schools comprised in the Act, but 
two of these—namely, Eton and Westminster—made their own 
statutes establishing their Governing Bodies, and thus escaped 
being dealt with by the Special Commissioners. But as regards 
the other five schools—namely, Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, 
Charterhouse, and Shrewsbury—statutes were made by the Special 
Commissioners, and were laid before Parliament as required by 
the Act. In all cases membership of the Church of England was 
made by these statutes a qualification for appointment to the 
Governing Bodies. This requirement of the statutes was objected 
to by some extreme Liberals in the House of Commons, who de- 
sired to apply to these schools an enactment which is cuntained in 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. As these schools had been 
specially dealt with by the Public Schools Act of 1868, and as it 
was expressly declared in the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 that 
that Act should not apply to them, the attempt so to apply it 

night, aceording to ori 


would probably be tho according to ordinary rule, unjustifiable 


and surprising. The Solicitor-General, who was one of the Special 
Commissioners, stated in the House of Commons reasons, which to 
a mere lawyer would appear unanswerable, against applying an 
enactment to institutions expressly exempted from its operation. 
But the Solicitor-General, as a politician, found himself obliged 
toyield to the dictation of the Dissenters in the House, who were de- 
termined, per fas aut nefas, to expunge this requirement of Church- 
manship from the statutes of the five schools. It was of course 
obvious to the Solicitor-General—and indeed he urged upon the 
House—that the Special Commissioners, of whom he was one, 
were bound to have regard to the law existing at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1868, except in so far as that Act 
altered it. But the Act of 1868 contains no provision as to reli- 
gious qualifications of members of the Governing Body; and, 
considering that that Act was debated during four Sessions, it can 
hardly be supposed that this omission was accidental. The 
intention of Parliament must be taken to have been to leave 
the law on this subject as it stood at the time of the passing of 
the Act, and that law had been clearly ascertained by decisions of 
the Court of Chancery, The wal-enowi Ilminster case esta- 
blished beyond vag, ty that only members of the Church of 
England ought to be Governors of schools of the Church of 
England, which all these schools unquestionably were. The 
Special Commissioners, looking to the Act which consti- 
tuted them, and to the existing law as declared by the Court of 
Chancery, introduced into the statutes which they made for 
the five schools the requirement of Church membership in the 
Governors. We are not at this moment concerned with the justice 
or expediency of this requirement, but only with the fact that 
these Commissioners adopted it in conformity, as they conceived, 
with established law. It was stated by Mr. Forster in the House 
of Commons that these five schools were dealt with separately in 
1868 in order to clear the way for dealing with the great 
mass of Endowed Schools in 1869. If any attempt had been 
made to interfere with the Church of England character of 
the five schools, it would doubtless have been strenuously 
resisted. But not a word was said in Parliament on the 
subject. If any subject could fairly be considered as settled 
and done with by legislation, it was that of these five 
schools after the passing of the Act of 1868. Indeed, it was seen 
that the proposal to apply to them the Act of 1869, in spite of 
the declaration in the Act that it should not apply to them, was 
a little too much in the style of argument of the master of twenty 
legions. So Mr. Gladstone, in order to gratify his Dissenting 
friends, while preserving, as he hoped, a semblance of tenderness 
for the Church, proposed that “ the principle of the Act of 1869” 
should be applied to those schools which had been dealt with 
in 1868. Accordingly an Address to the Queen was carried 
after debate last Session, praying that the statutes of the five 
schools might be referred back to the Special Commissioners 
for reconsideration in the light of the “ principle” discovered in 
1869. The Act passed in that year established, as regards 
Endowed Schools in general, a test of what we will call, 
for the sake of convenience, Denominationalism. The Commis- 
sioners proceeded to apply this test to the five schools, which 
certainly were not in the thought of Parliament when 
the test was framed, and they arrived at the conclusion that 
Winchester and Harrow were, but Rugby, Cheltenham, and 
Shrewsbury were not, denominational. It followed that, according 
to the Act of 1869, the requirement of Church membership in 
Governors ought to be inserted in the statutes of Winchester and 
Harrow, but omitted in those of Rugby, Cheltenham, and Shrews- 
bury. The Special Commissioners framed new statutes, em- 
bodying the conclusion which they had thus arrived at. And 
these statutes have been laid before Parliament in the present 


on. 

Thus the House of Commons had assumed to itself legislative 
power. Without consulting the House of Lords, it repealed that 
clause of the Act of 1869 which exempted from its operation the 
five schools dealt with in 1868. It might have been expected 
that the Dissenters who govern the Government would have been 
satisfied with the partial triumph thus obtained. But incredible 
as it may appear, they have accepted so much of the decision of 
the Special Commissioners upon the reference back to them as 
is in their own favour, and have repudiated so much as is 
adverse to them. The unhappy Mr. Gladstone is again compelled 
to obey the dictates of his inexorable masters. A resolution has 
been carried for an Address to the Queen, praying that she will 
disallow the statute “by which meuabihiy of the Church of 
England is for the first time im as a qualification for the 
Governing Body of Harrow School.” Mr. Gladstone with his col- 
leagues voted for this resolution, which repudiates that reference 
to the Special Commissioners which Mr. Gladstone himself accepted 
as head of the Government last year. He also voted against the 
report of the former Commissioners headed by no less a man than 
Lord Clarendon, which was express on this very point. We 
pronounce no opinion as to the expediency of the qualifica- 
tion in question. The statement that it is now imposed “for 
the first time” is disingenuous, because the statute only follows 
the rule of the Court of Chancery, which undoubtedly would 
have been applied to Harrow School if that school had been 
under its cognizance at any. time before 1868. ‘The rule 
of the Court was that only Churchmen ought to be Governors 
of Church schools. There were many departures from that 
rule in practice, and many schoolmasters whose devotion to 
the Church cannot be questioned held that their schools gained 


= 
him to the ground within a fence, he scored. If the pigeon ge a 
away to die with a broken wing or leg or a crushed beak, the dis- 
tinguished personage did not score. This performance was re- 
peated 220 times, and the twenty-two gallant sportsmen felt that 
they had done their duty to society. The most distinguished of all , 
appears to have missed steadily ; but we may hope that he is con- 2 
soled by the statement in one of the papers that he hit his birds a 
hard. ‘Ten pigeons may therefore have had the honour of slowly { 
dying during the week by his august hands. We quite share the eB 
sutisfaction expressed by the reporter of the Daily News, that none | 
of the ladies of the Royal family were present ; it is rather odd, 
however, that this modest satisfaction should not be a matter of ' 
course. We should hardly be pleased to hear that the Princess of 
Wales did not attend the performance of a celebrated rat-killing 
terrier; and we fail to see that the sport is much improved by ee 
the substitution of a prince for a terrier. The terrier, at least, : 
could not be expected to know better. Meanwhile we feel any- 
thing but satisfaction that English gentlemen should be indulging 
in a sport which retains all the cruelty without any of the re- Ee 
deeming qualities of more a amusements, and which has a 3 
certain flavour of cockpits, gambling hells, and other haunts of : 
fast young men about town, just as distinctly as genuine sports, 
whatever may be said against them, recall a breath of fresh 
country air, and glimpses of moors and forests and mountain tor- a 
| 
| : 
| 
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| 
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by the tacit abrogation of the rule. We enter into no discussion 
as to the soundness of their judgment upon this point. They 
believed that the Church of England eould hold her own without 
artificial barriers against Dissent, and as that Church has endured 
at trials and survived extreme perils, they probably would not 
ve trembled at the probable consequences to her, either of the 
hostility of Mr. Winterbotham or of the friendship of Mr. Glad- 
stone. We so far agree with them that we think it. probable that 
Harrow School, with or without the requiremeat of Bhurch mem- 
bership in its Governors, will continue to teach its pupils to, do 
good service in Church and State. But the question now is not 
as to the expediency of the statute which the Special Commis- 
sioners have made, but as to the honesty of repudiating 
the reference which was made to them last, year. The 
subject is necessaril re snd and it does not become 
more intelligible by hein isc in an exhausted House of 
Commons at two o'clock in the morning. But a few main facts 
when stated will not,easily be forgotten.. A motion for directly 
altering the statutes was first made by Mr. Thomas Hughes. This 
motion produced 4 speech from the Solicitor-General, giving excel- 
lent reasons for leaying the statutes as the Special Commissioners 
had framed them.. Then Mr, Gladstone, with an amiable desire 
to please both Churchmen and Dissenters, proposed a modification 
of the motion which was just as objectionable as the original form 
of it. Then Mr. Russell Gurney proposed that the statutes 
should be referred back to the Special Commissioners, of whom 
he was one, for reconsideration by the light afforded by the Act 
of 1869. This motion was opposed by those who contended that 
it was, in effect, legislation by the House of Commons alone; but 
it was carried in a thin House very late at night, with the sanction 
of Ministers, some of whom both spoke and voted for it. The 
Special Commissioners proceeded on the reference thus made to 
them. They drew aline at the bidding of the House of Com- 
mons, and placed Harrow on one side of it and Rugby on the 
other, And now the House of Commons, at an equally late hour, 
es a vote which amounts to a_merely arbitrary reversal of 
this deliberate judgment of the Special Commissioners, The 
Dissenters invite the Church to a friendly contest, on the prin- 
ciple of “heads we win, tails you lose.” ‘They refer a dispute to 
arbitration, and when the award is made, they accept that part 
which is in their favour, and repudiate the rest. ‘The Ministers 
were there, but none of them had the courage or honesty to say a 
word for their change of front, although challenged by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, one of the Commissioners, to give some reason 
for their course. Mr. Gladstone, who can scarcely help feeling 
that the Church is hardly used, would under the circumstances 
have done better if he had gone to bed. 


PARIS. AND BERLIN. 


F[HOUGETEUR Frenchmen may well shrink from sending 
their memories to travel back over the abyss that divides 
the France of to-day from the France of last summer. Since then 
the Fates and Furies have been uot ys Porc worst with them, beyond 
the most sinister precedents of history. Had the gloomiest 
Cassandra who ever croaked dared to presage half the calamitous 
reality, she would have been laughed to scorn even by the pessimist 
critics of the Empire, And to think how things have changed 
since then for Paris and Berlin! Jealousy of Prussia was the tirst 
cause of the war, and now the blackened ruins of blood-stained 
Paris show all the drearier by the light of the illuminations of 
Berlin. One remembers what Paris thought of the srospesta of 
Berlin when the ill-omened war was proclaimed amid the accla- 
mations of the nation. The Emperor almost alone—and no man 
had better reason for his doubts—suggested that the road to the 
heart of Brandenburg had become less easy to travel than in his 
uncle’s time. But public sentiment intoxicated itself as usual with 
the familiar traditions of glory, and refused to look at obstacles. 
The Emperor spoke of Germany “ bristling with fortresses.” The 
Parisians made no more account of German fortresses as influencing 
the fortunes of the war than they did of the fortifications of Paris. 
It seemed as absurd that the former should check the é/an of a 
French advance as that the latter should be tested by Krupp’s 
ponderous breechloaders. We do not say that every Frenchman 
was 30 besotted as to ignore the solid battalions which were 
likely to prove as formidable defences of the Fatherland as the 
works of Mayence or Landau. But public opinion among the 
— of the Boulevards and the citizen members of the 
Sedentary Guard was sufficiently in harmony with the braggart 
vauntings of the Line and the popular shout “A Berlin!” The 
getting to Berlin would be merely a question of time, and the 
estiny of the city a matter of ransom. It was only a pity the 
art trophies were not better worth the transport, for French 
dilettanti were slow to confess the merits of the modern Prussian 
schools; but in any case the steeds that drew the car of victory 
would once again exchange the Brandenburg Gate for the 
Arch of Triumph. Kiss’s Amazon might find room in the 
Carrousel or the Place Vendéme, and it would be only an appro- 
— retribution to give Field-Marshal Bliicher a billet on the 
idge of Jena which he so longed to blow up. ‘There was the 
more excuse for men who made no pretence to thought, and very 
little to education, that the professional leaders of opinion set up 
the shout of victory before a single French brigade was in motion. 
It is an inveterate habit of the French, for which indeed they may 


plead extenuating circumstances in the shape of many a successful 
campaign, to boast themselves while putting on their harness ag 
if they were already taking it off. For a quickwitted people, who 
should be sensitive, it is marvellous how they contrive to escape 
the smart of the ridicule which naturally follows es failure, 
Fortunately or unfortunately, they have at command a sublime 
self-belief and_self-assurance which serve at least to impose upon 
, themselves. They consent to waive party bitterness, let party en- 
| mity runas high as it will, and to look at French matters gene- 
| rally from a purely French point of view. It is the more easily 
| done since France knows as little of the ways of thought of barba- 
| rian Europe as she does of its languages. The other day, when 
| Paris was compelled to capitulate, all Yurope felt for the humilia- 
| tion of the Grand Nation. That the occupation of the captured 
| capital was merely a nominal one was due solely to the modera- 
| tion and consideration of the conquerors. The surrender of Paris 
| was one of those national calamities which are exceptionally pain- 
| ful, because the most delicate expression of ig coef becomes an 
| insult. One would have imagined that the dignity of France 
| must insist on draping itself in profound silence, and that, in the 
words of our vulgar proverb, the least said would be the soonest 
_mended. That was not the way the spiritwel French nation 
| looked on the matter. The favourite joke of the Parisian jour- 
‘nals, and they wore it threadbare, was the German warrior 
| returning to his home circle constrained to admit that he had 
seen nothing of Paris except through a field-glass from the Ger- 
man lines, 
| Now the whole of the country, with the Chief of the Executive 
| at the head of it, is acting in precisely the same way, and exerting 
| itself apparently to the utmost to furnish matter for the satire of 
, Europe. Men’s eyes must turn naturally to the joyous entry into 
, Berlin, and all that remained for Paris was to shut herself up at 
, home within closed doors, dress herself in mourning, and close her 
_ ears to the triamphant shouts with which victorious Germany 
celebrated its reunion. Yet that is the precise moment which the 
French pitch upon to parody the doings of their enemy, raising a 
melancholy smile at their own expense among all impartial spec- 
tators. The Paris press has little enough to say with regard to 
the German triumph, and no wonder. Not even French ingenuity 
or credulity can extenuate the material loss and the moral humili- 
ation of which that triumph is the outward and visible sign. 
Impossible to blink the fact that flights of French eagles are pass- 
ing unter den Linden; many of them in their unrufiled plumage, 
showing discreditably few signs of the campaign that brought 
them fluttering to the ground. Impossible to deny, that had 
triumphs been celebrated now in the old Roman fashion, French- 
men by hundreds of thousands who had passed unwounded under 
the Caudine Forks would have graced the triumph of the German 
Emperor. As it was clear that these Berlin doings could in no 
way be wrested to the credit of the Grand Nation—as there 
was something in the Berlin triumph inevitably insulting by con- 
trast, and ineffably painful for wrecked and bleeding Paris— 
common sense would have counselled the careful avoidance of any- 
thing likely to make them stand out in bolder relief. But 
common sense seems to have been scared out of the country, and 
it was too much to expect that Frenchmen whose comb and spurs 
had just been cut should be content to efface themselves. Ger- 
many was filling the trumpet of fame, when France had a plausible 
reason for celebrating a little triumph of her own. ‘The unfortu- 
nate country has suffered so many domestic calamities of late, 
that she had only to choose which she was to féte. The vic- 
torious army of Versailles was to be paraded in a d field-day, 
held in honour of the utter desolation of the noblest quarters of 
Paris, and of pe ge me massacre of citizens, innocent, criminal, 
and misguided; and though the patriotic ceremony was from 
some cause not performed on the day originally set down in the 
programme, we are positively assured that it will take place after 
all. Among the many reasons conjecturally assigned for the post- 
ponement of the Longchamps review we do not observe any mention 
of the outrage it implied on the national dignity and self-respect. 
Even without improvising the mockery of a triumph to provoke 
invidious comparisons, the contrast between the capitals was 
galling enough, Wehear of the ramifications of the International 
Association in Germany, of German contributions in men, money, 
and sympathy given to the cause of apn | in Paris, But 
no sign of discontent is visible in Berlin, and there is no dis- 
cordant note in the shouts of hearty greeting that welcome home 
the victorious armies. To all intents and purposes the Fatherland - 
its capital are one and united. The head of Germany is as 
sound as its heart, and its destinies are as much in its own hands 
as those of older constitutional peoples. What are the dangerous 
classes elsewhere are there subjected to military service, leavened 
with the military spirit, submitted to an enlightened education, and 
the best of them are taught to prefer their country to their caste. 
The Emperor William, by nature and training an autocrat par 
excellence, lives among his people without a thought of danger, 
and drives unescorted about his capital without dreaming of the 
pistol or the dagger. While the German Emperor celebrates the 
close of the war, another public entry is to take place in Paris. 
The deliberative Assembly, the chosen of the }rench nation, 
is to be received among the electors of the capital. The proceeding 
will no doubt be conducted as modestly as may be, and not even & 
Frenchman’s passion for effect and display will be suffered to 
stifle the warnings of prudence. The great majority of the govern- 
ing body is regarded with intense hatred by a strong minority of 
the citizens of the capital, There is a blood feud between re- 
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jonists and rational Republicans on the one hand and whole 
psn and classes of ry anarchists on the other. Many of the 
isorderly have got the route for Cayenne or New Caledonia, if 
they have not Sconay received summary dismissal for a longer 
journey. But enough of them remain, enough of desperate men 
who see their death-warrant in the chance of detection and 
identification, to make the life of their present legislators suffi- 
ciently hazardous to be @ burden for easy-going men. It did 
not need the lamations of the secret societies to make the 
vesent condition of Paris anything but reassuring. What has 
appened already may happen again. If Socialism and ras- 
ty got the upper hand when France was nominally united 
and at peace; if they célebrated their victory by wholesale 
fire-raising and bloodshed under the guns of a great French army, 
backed by an overwhelming weight of opinion, bay should the 
not repeat their orgies if dynasties break out into civil war, or 
Monarchy is driven to fight the Republic? 

It is clear that the prospects of Paris must be permanently 
injured by recent events. It is not merely the irretrievable 
destruction wrought among her historical monuments ; that might 
be half forgotten, or set down tothe impulsive crime which society 
disarmed and avenged. Butstrangers will never forget how flimsy 
is the tenure on which visitors to the capital of civilization hold 
their lives and property, A slight barrier of police, and of soldiers 
who may fraternize, is all that stands between timid foreigners 
and the revengefully unscrupulous mob that has so lately tasted 
blood and plunder. The capitalists cannot forget how disreput- 
ably they acted in the crisis, and how all who had property to lose 
/became accomplices in their fault—how the advocates of order slunk 
into their cellars, and lay covered there, while the demon of disorder 
\broke loose over their head. Persons and property will naturally be 
scared away from a place where they may any day becomea prey to 
rapine and license ; those wor who went in for the abolition 
of capital will find that they have killed the goose in trying for the 
golden eggs, and will be all, the more turbulent in future. No 
one can tell how the municipal debt may stand when the new 
Prefect of the Seine strikes his next balance-sheet, but it is 
certain that there will be little money to spare for embellishment 
or even restorations, Fashionable visitors with full purses will 
be apt to carry themselves and their money elsewhere when the 
first novelty of wandering among ruins is gone by. They will 
miss the gorgeous surroundings to which they were accustomed— 
the flash and glitter of the brilliant floating society, the free ad- 
missions to the balls and suppers at the Tuileries, the fétes at 
Longchamps, the dazzling toilettes, the gorgeous equipages, 
the water-carts, and the green stretches of velvet turt. Paris 
poverty-stricken, scarred and seamed, with the last shreds of her 
reputation torn to tatters, bas parted for the time at least with the 
attractions she traded on, and unless she turn herself towards 
peace, decency, and honest work, she will be in a bad way indeed. 
All these Berlin has, if she is somewhat deficient in the meretricious 

es which have proved.a snare to her fallen rival. And alread 
South German life is. bustling towards the handsome, thoug 
rather lifeless, Prussian capital, and the natura] attraction towards 
the German Court opens the dawn of a new era of prosperity. The 
feelings of the citizens of the rival capitals have veered round since 
the war. The overbearing self-contidence of the Parisian might 
-well be changed to something like blank despair were it not for the 
thoughtless buoyancy of his nature; while the stolid Berliner 
exchanges the grave forebodings with which he entered on the 
struggle for cheerful complacency. Out of the nettle danger he 
has plucked the flower safety ; and he congratulates himself the 
more that the nettle has so. suffered in the process as to be past 
the power of stinging for some time to come, ‘ 


_ THE MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN CATHOLICS. 
F Dr. Déllinger had been removed from the scene as oppor- 
tunely for Ultramontane interests as the late Archbishop of 
Paris, we should have exultant of 
-episco egyrists re © prove to insayers that the 
had the of ong life by a 
noble act of unreserved submission to the infallible decrees of the 
infallible Vatican Council. They would have assured us that his 
adverse comments. on its | ings and dogmas last year ex- 
ssed simply the excessive caution of a devout but anxious 
liever as to the possible results of a eariatsre definition of what 
he reverenced as sacred truth, and that his seeming antagonism 
must be interpreted by, his subsequent most hearty acceptance of 
the new dogma, in a letter cdmirable for its childlike devotion, 
though, for some unexplained reason, it was unfortunately impos- 
sibleto produce it. But there has been no Commune at Munich, 
and Déllinger has been unkind enough to remain aliye to speak 
for himself, not only in the personal Declaration of March last, 
which we noticed at the ‘ti e, but in a still more impor- 
tant document, which bears his signature, in common with that 
of many other distinguished German professors and statesmen, to 
which we desire to call attention now. It is the first public mani- 
festo put forth by the Althatholiken, or “Catholics adhering to 
the ancient faith” in Germany, and contains, therefore, the first 
explicit and official announcement of their policy and aims, in 
reply to the challenge of the German bishops in the joint Pastoral 
recently commented upon in our columns. And thus, apart from 


the intrinsic importance of its contents, its appearance more 


a fresh h in the great contest at present raging within the 
Roman Catholic Church. The manifesto is, in fact, an open 
declaration of war, and henceforth the “old Catholics” and “new 
Catholics” of Germany are ranged in opposite camps, and committed 
to what certainly looks like an internecine struggle. We say ad- 
visedly “ of Germany,” for the signataries are by no means confined 
to Bavaria, though it is worth observing that several members of 
the Bavarian Chambers and Cabinet are among them, which serves 
to indicate pretty clearly what line the King himself is prepared 
to take in the contest. His absence this year for the first time 
from the Corpus Christi procession is, indeed, <n omee to have 
been designed to mark his displeasure at the Archbishop's con- 
duct. Two well-known English Roman Catholics, Lord Acton and 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, were present at the meetings at which 
the present declaration was upon, but did not, and indeed 
could not, sign it~as some German newspapers have erroneously 
stated—inasmuch as it is'a national manifesto. All the si 
taries, of whom several are priests, will have incurred ipso facto 
excommunication according to’ the tenor of the recent Pastoral, 
and this gives additional emphasis to their express rejection of the 
validity of an unjust sentence and their express refusal to be bound 
by it, Such censures, they say, can hurt those only who inflict them, 
and are“ as null and in as they are unjust.” And they add' 
significantly enough :—* We know that such excommunications 
neither deprive the faithful of their right to thesacraments of Christ 
nor priests of their power to dispense them, and we are resolved’ 
not to let our rights be prejudiced by censures pronounced in further= 
ance of false doctrines.” This is of course a distinct announce- 
ment of their intention to continue to administer and receive: 
the sacraments as before, in spite Bi! excommunications and 
suspensions. And thus it must inevitably bring matters to a 
crisis. 


And now it is time to something of the contents of a 
document which can hardly to hold LF gio place in all. 
future histories of the Church. It is divided into five points or 

phs, which follow each other by a logical process, and in an 

ascending scale of practical importance. The remonstrants begin b 
asserting (1) that, “ true to the inviolable duty of every Cath 
Christian, a duty not denied even by the Pope and bishops, to 
hold fast to the ancient faith, and reject every novelty, though 
preached by an angel from heaven, they persevere in their rejection 
of the Vatican dogmas” of the absolute supremacy and the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. These dogmas, they add, have notoriously 
never been part of the teaching of the Church, but were merel 
scholastic opinions favoured by Rome, “ owing their origin to frau 
and their dissemination to violence.” To maintain them is to de- 
prive the body of the faithful of their corporate rights, to invalidate 
tradition, and to deny that great first prineipl of the Catholic 
aith, semper, ubique, e assertion o! 
the demas that Peter has proclaimed these dogmas 
by the mouth of the infallible Pope isa “blasphemy,” di 
contradicted by the recorded words and acts of the Apostle him- 
self; and the attempt of the Bishops to explain away the d 

in a sense directly contravening the spirit and letterof the Vatican 
decrees is at once unauthorised and refutes itself, The remonstrants 
accordingly go on to state (2) that they recognise in the Vatican 
decrees, which are absolutely incompatible with the laws and 
institutions of modern States, a grave to the State and to 
society. It is idle to attempt to suppress or ignore the unmis- 


takable sense of former, Bulls and decisions of Popes, which 
subject all temporal and spiritual power to the i sible sove- 
i man See; the Bishops know perfect 


re “bey the 
well that they have no authority to interpret these decrees, “an 
that the opposite i retation of a single Jesuit weighs just as 
much as that of a hundred bishops.” Moreover, other prelates, 
and notably the Archbishop of Westminster, haye assigned to 
Easel infallibility the widest ible extent. 1t is the merest 
sophistry to deny that, to be a personal infallibility which 
belongs er officio to one person only, and which he can 
neither alienate, depute, nor share with others. When we 
take into account the infallible Syllabus, with the contemporaneous 
comments of the Jesuits of Rome, Vienna, and Maria Laach, the 
condemnation of the Austrian Constitution, and other Papal decrees, 
he must be wilfully blind who does not perceive a deliberate plan for 
establishing the universal dominion of the Papacy over the whole 
sphere of civil; social, and moral life, “All must henceforth be 
subject to the Curia and its instruments, whether bishops or 
Jesuits.” “As sole legislator in matters of faith, discipline, and 
morality, supreme judge, irresponsible ruler and executor of his 
own sentences, the Pope possesses, ing; to the new doctrine, 
a plenitude of pores which the wildest fancy cannot exaggerate.” 
And here (3) the remonstrants turn round on the German Bishops, 
and appeal to the unwilling testimony of their Pastorals to tlhe 
justice of their own cause, By their strange and contradictory 
explanations the Bishops betray clearly enough their consciousness 
of the novel and offensive character of these dogmas, while “ not 
one of them can bring himself, like Manning and the Jesuits, to 
take them in their natural sense.” They forget that if they allowed 
themselves the same liberty in interpreting other doctrines as the 
do, for instance, in their treatment of the Bull Unam Sanctam, 
detinite faith would be frittered away. It is deplorable that they 
should thus abuse their high office, and yet more deplorable that 
they should meet “the cry of conscience that issues from their 
flocks only with invectives against reason and science.” 

This may be said to be the theoretical portion of the manifesto, 


| its statement of principles. The remaining two paragraphs are 
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occupied with the practical corollaries which follow from them, 
and expound the policy and aims of the party it represents; but it 
was impossible, of course, for the distinction of subject to be strictly 
ed. The fourth clause opens with the weighty proclama- 
tion :—“ We reject the threats of the Bishops as unauthorised, 
their violent measures as invalid, and of no binding force.” It 
has always been held to be a principle in the Church that, when- 
ever you can put your finger on the precise period when a 
doctrine originated, that doctrine is false; and never was there 
a doctrine to which this test could be more certainly applied 
than the present one. “We can og out precisely the time 
when it first emerged, the persons who invented it, and the inte- 
rests they desired to serve.” Now for the first time in eighteen 
centuries men are excommunicated, not for inventing and dis- 
seminating a new doctrine, but for insisting on holding fast to 
their inherited faith, and refusing to change their belief as they 
change their clothes, And then follows the passage already 
uoted, about the invalidity of an unjust excommunication, and 
the determination of the remonstrants not to submit to it. The 
Aifth and final paragraph shall be given as it stands, with a few 
merely verbal alterations :— 
We live in the hope that the present struggle may serve, under Divine 
i i . to bring about the long desired and now inevitable reforms in 
the constitution and life of the Church. In the midst of our present 
“troubles we are consoled by looking to the future. If at present we are 
confronted everywhere by those rank abuses in the Church which have not 
“only been rendered unassailable, but exaggerated to the annihilation of all 
~Chrietian life through the triumph of the Vatican dogmas; if we have to 
‘deplore the sedul u s after a paralysing centralization and 
‘mechanical uniformity; if we are compelled to watch the growing in- 
city of the hierarchy, which can only accompany or interrupt the great 
“intellectual Iabour of modern days with the empty jingling of obsolete 
phrases and impotent curses—we are consoled by the memory of better times, 
and oar confidence in the Divine Guide of the Church. While we thus look 
back and look forwards, there rises before us a vision of the true regenera- 
- tion of the Church, when the cultivated nations of Catholicism, without 
prejudice to their membership in the general body, but free from the yoke 
_ of unrighteous ambition, mould and consolidate, each for itself, a Church 
system corresponding to its national character and in harmony with its 
* eultivation, through the joint action of clergy and laity, while the universal 
« Catholic world enjoys the guidance of a Primacy and Lpiscopate which has 
won for itself by science and by its share in the common life the capacity to 
restore and preserve gg eae to the Church the place alone worthy of 
“her, at the head of the civilization of the world. By this means, and not 
through the Vatican decrees, shall we also reach that highest end of 
Christian development, the union of the now divided Christian commu- 
nities, which is willed and promised by the Founder of the Church, invoked 
and yearned after with an ever-increasing desire by numberless pious souls, 
and not least in Germany. May God grant it. 

Such is an accurate and tolerably full summary of this remark- 
able document. What may be its immediate effects on the conduct 
of German Catholics and the attitude of the Episcopate we may ex- 
pect shortly to learn. Of its more remote consequences it would be 
premature to speak with any confidence as yet. But thus much is 
obvious on the face of it, that men will now be compelled to take 
their sides, as they were in the schism of the Antipopes or in the 
Arian controversies of the fourth century, and the episcopal policy 
of halting between two opinions, still maintained by the Austrian 
and Hungarian bishops, and hardly abandoned except in name by 
their German colleagues, will soon become impossible. The Arch- 
bishop of Munich, whose evil destiny it was to set the match to the 
train of gunpowder, no doubt mourns his hard fate. But he, after 
all, is a mere puppet in the hands of others. One would be curious to 
know whether Pro Nono regards the storm in Germany, if he is 
suffered to hear of it at all, with the same stolid indifference which 
was manifested by Leo X. towards the first mutterings of the 
Lutheran revolt. Rome has generally shown singular versatility 
and discretion in availing herself of fresh oilers of assistance from 
the most opposite quarters. Francis and Dominic, Philip Neri 
and Ignatius Loyola, were at once welcomed and enlisted in her 
service. But her eye has not been equally keen in detecting 
the first signs of disaffection, or at least in appreciating their 
significance. The Council of Trent twenty years earlier 
might not improbably have preserved Northern Europe in her 
allegiance. A little humouring in very indifferent details would 
certainly have averted the formal separation of the East. Ultra- 
montane journalists affect to treat the present movement in 
Catholic Germany as the insolent outbreak of a few crossgrained 
and conceited professors who think themselves wiser than the 
divinely enlightened Father of the faithful, and will injure nobody 
and nothing but their own souls, if they persevere in their resist- 
ance to his will. Should Rome be so ill advised as to act on such 
an estimate of the crisis, the end may not be yet; but it will not 
be German science that will have the deepest reason to rue it 
when it comes. The words of St. Bernard, cited by the remon- 
trants, may come home, when it is too late, to those who are now 
so haughtily repulsing them :—“ Quis nobis dabit videre Eccle- 
siam sicut erat in dicbus antiquis ?” 


VIRGIL’S DIDO. 


EAUTIFUL and attractive as it undoubtedly is, it is hardly 

a paradox to assert that the story of Dido is, in the minds 

of nine readers out of ten, fatal to the effect of the Aineid as a 
whole. The very beauty of the tale is partly the cause of this. 
To the schoolboy, and-to thousands who are schoolboys no longer, 
the poem is nothing more than the love-story of the Trojan leader 
and the Tyrian queen. Its human interest ends with the funeral 


fires of Dido, and the books that follow are merely ingenious dis- 
plays of the philosophic learning, the antiquarian research, and 
the patriotism of Virgil. But it is yet more directly fatal in the 
way in which it cuts off the hero himself from modern sympathies, 
“« Aineas,” we quote from Mr. Collins's little book as conveying the 
ordinary English feeling on the subject—“ AEneas is no hero, , 
It is his desertion of Dido which makes an irredeemable poltroon 
of him in all honest English eyes.” Dryden can only save his 
character by a jest, and Rousseau damns it with an epigram. Mr, 
Keble took even to suggest that in the interview among the 
Shades the poet himself intended the abasement of his hero; and 
Mr. Gladstone has ingeniously capped this by the characteristic 
theory that the poem was really written with a special view to 
attract its reader’s admiration, not to Aneas, but to Turnus, 
Criticism of this kind hardly needs serious refutation, but it is 
worth our notice as embodying the popular impression on the 
episode of Dido, That Dido was no mere love-poem to Virgi 
himself is plain enough. If Aineas embodied to his mind the 
fortunes aan destinies of Rome, it was impossible to forget how, 
on the very eve of the realization of Roman hope in Augustus, it 
had been all but wrecked by the passion of an Eastern queen, 
The noblest verse of Horace, the grandest among all the pictures 
of Virgil, reflect the terror of that hour of suspense when the 
galleys of Augustus jostled against the galleys of Cleopatra, 
Antony had forgotten tke high mission to which he was called in 
the madness of his enchantment, and the fatal spell had only been 
broken by the colder “ piety” of Ceesar. His passionate love of 
Nome tells in another way on the conception of the poet. To us 
the great city is among the oldest and most venerable of all earthly 
seats of rule. But in the days of Virgil it was still young beside 
the older glories of the East, and there was good reason to dread 
that some less Western spot might be selected as the centre of 
the Imperial power. Antony had all but transferred its glories to 
Alexandria, as Constantine did transfer them to Byzantium. It is 

robable that even in the days of Augustus, as we know happened 
in the days of his successors, the proposal had already been made 
for their transfer to Carthage. The Divine voice that summons 
/Eneas from his half-built settlement to Rome may have been 
Virgil’s protest against the whispers already passing about of 
political reasons which summoned the seat of empire to another 
site, the site perhaps of Carthage itself. 

At any rate his own words suggest to us a purely historic 
background for this passionate romance. Carthage had been 
Rome’s mightiest rival, and the struggle with Hannibal had been 
the turning-point in her conquest of the world. It is the Tyrian 
that in the death-curse of Dido is to be the undying foe of the 
children of Eneas:— 

Through time to come 


His seed with deathless hatred chase; 
Be that your gift to Dido's toinb: 
No love, no league ‘twixt race and race. . 
Rise from my ashes, scourge of crime, 
Born to pursue the Dardan horde 
To-day, to-morrow, through all time, 
Oft as our hands can wield the sword. 
Fight shore with shore, fight sea with sea, 
Fight all that are or e’er shall be! 
Rome had vanquished in the great contest, but the temper of the 
East remaized still in conflict with the temper of the West. 
Already, to borrow Juvenal’s image, Orontes was pouring into 
Tiber. The sterner virtues of the conquerors were growing more 
and more distasteful beside the variety, the geniality, the pas- 
sionate impulse of the conquered. The poet who paints for us 
the character of Dido must have felt, ere he could have painted it, 
that charm which has ever since bewitched the world. Every 
nerve in Virgil must have thrilled at the consummate beauty of 
this woman of his own creation, her self-abandonment, her love, 
her suffering, her despair. It is with the tenderest, deepest percep- 
tion of all this that he deliberately uses her simply as a foil to the 
character of /Eneas. Impulse, passion, the mighty energies of 
unbridled will are wrought up into a figure of une called banker 
and then set against the true manhood of the founder and type of 
Rome, the manhood of duty, of self-sacrifice, of self-control. To 
the stoicism of Virgil, steadied by a high sense of man’s worth 
and mission in the world, braced to patience and endurance for 
noble ends, passion—the revolt of the individual self against the 
world’s order—seemed a light and trivial thing. He could feel 
and paint with exquisite delicacy and fire the charm of woman’s 
utter love; but woman with all her loveliness wanted to him the 
grandeur of man’s higher constancy to an unselfish purpose, 
“varium et mutabile semper foemina.” Passion is the mainspring 
of modern poetry, and it is difficult for us to realize the superior 
beauty of the calmer and vaster ideal of the poets of old. The 
figure of Dido, torn hither and thither by the storms of warring 
emotions, reft even of her queenly dignity by the despair of her 
love, degraded by jealousy and disappointment to a very scold, is 
to the calm, serene figure of Aineas, as modern sculpture, the 
sculpture of emotion, is to the sculpture of classic art. Lach, no 
doubt, has its own peculiar beauty, and the work of a true 
criticism is to view either from its own standpoint and not from 
the standpoint of its rival. To appreciate the Aineid we must 
throw ourselves, not into the mind of Mr. Collins or Mr. Glad- 
stone, but into the mind of Virgil. We must subordinate indi- 
vidual characters to the general drift of the poem, and not the 
poem itself to individual characters. In other words, we must 
view Dido with the eyes of En2as, and not Auneas with the eyes 


! of Dido, 
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Throughout she is no weak woman, but a queen. It is as “a 
queenly shade ” that she passes “majestic to the grave.” It is as 
a queen, a Dian her A the head, that she 
a upon the scene, distributing their task to her labourers as 
a hemes Cornelia distributed her wool to the house-slaves, ques- 
tioning the strangers, the sailors of the Trojan fleet, who sought 
her hospitality and protection. It is with the brief, haughty tone 
of a ruler of men that she bids them lay by their fears, and assures 
them of shelter. Around her is the hum and stir of the city-build- 
ing—a scene in which the sharp, precise touches of Virgil betray 
the city-poet. But within is the lonely heart of a woman. Like 
/Eneas she is a fugitive, an exile of bitter, vain regrets. Her 
husband, “loved with a mighty love,” had fallen by his brother’s 
hand, and his ghost, like that of Creusa, had driven her in flight 
from her Tyrian fatherland. Again like A®neas, she flies no 
solitary wanderer, but, “dux foemina facti,” she guides a new 
colony to the site of the future Carthage. Touch after touch 
brings out the unity of the lovers’ history as they drift to one 
another. The same weariness, the same unconscious longing for 
rest and love, fills either heart. 

Me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 

Jactatam, hac demum voluit consistere terra, 
cries the Queen as AEneas stands before her, a wanderer like her- 
self, his heart bleeding at the loss of Creusa, of Helen, of Troy, 
solitary in his despair. He is longing for the touch of a human 
hand, the sound of a voice of love. He is weary, baffled by the 
ghostly embraces of Creusa, by the cloud that wraps his mother 
from his view. 

Quid natum toties, crudelis tu quoque, falsis 

Ludis imaginibus ? 
He is weary of wandering, longing with all the old-world in- 
tensity of longing for a settled home. ‘“O fortunati quorum jam 
meenia surgunt,” he cries as he looks on the rising walls of 
Carthage. His gloom has been lightened by the assurance of his 
fame which he gathers from the pictures of the great Defence 

aven on the walls of the Tyrian temple. But the loneliness and 

onging still press heavily on him, when the cloud which has wrapt 
him from sight parts suddenly asunder, and Dido and A®neas 
stand face to face. Few situations in poetry are more artistic 
than this meeting of Aineas and the Queen in its suddenness and 
picturesqueness. A love born of pity speaks in the first words of 
the hero, “O sola infandosTrojz miserata labores” ; and the reply 
of Dido strikes the same sympathetic note :— 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


But the pity is no growth of the moment. Fugitives from Troy 
have long since sought her father’s halls ; the son of Maia has been 
sent from Jupiter to stir compassion for the Trojans in Tyrian 
hearts. The exploits of the world-famous siege are pictured on 
the walls of the temple which the Queen has reared to Juno in 
the pine-grove beside the town. “ Who knows not the race of the 
Eneade, the city of Troy ?” Dido cries impatiently to the sailors 
who implore her protection. 

It is in the same spirit of pity that she receives Aineas. But 
the fervour of passion 1s soon to supersede this compassionate é 
Love himself, in the most exquisite episode of the Auneid, takes 
the place of Ascanius; while the Trojan boy lies —- on Ida, 
lapped on Earth’s bosom beneath the cool mountain shade, his 
divine “double” lies clasped to Dido’s bosom, and pours his 
fiery longings into her heart. 

Heart and eye 

She clings, she cleaves, she makes him lie 

Lapped in her breast, nor knows, lost fair, 

How dire a god sits heavy there. 
Siowly, unconsciously, the lovers draw together. The gratitude 
of /Rneas is still subordinate to his quest. “Thy name and 
praise shall live,” he says to Dido, “ whatever lands call me.” The 
impetuous generosity of the Queen has shown itself in her first 
offer to the sailors, “ urbem quam statuo vestra est,” but it is still 
generosity, and not passion. Passion is born in the long night 
through which, with Love still folded in her arms, Dido listens to 
the “Tale of Troy.” The very verse quickens with the new pulse 
of love. The preface of the neid, the stately introduction that 
foretells the destinies of Rome, the divine end to which the fates 
were guiding Amneas, closes with the appearance of Dido. The 
poem takes a gayer and lighter tone. The disguise and recognition 
of Venus as she appears to her son, the busy scene of city- 
building, the sudden revelation of Aineas to the Queen, have 
the note of exquisite romance. To use the poet’s own simile, 

Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
The honey-sweet of the lover's tale steals subtly on the graver 
epic. Step by step Virgil leads us on through every stage of pity, 
of fancy, of reverie, of restlessness, of passion, to the fatal close. 
None before him had painted the thousand delicate shades of love’s 
advance; none has painted them more tenderly, more exquisitely 
since. As the Queen listens to the tale of her lover's escape she 
showers her questions as one that could never know enough, 
Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa. 

Her passion feeds in the sleepless night on the recollection of his 
look, on the memory of his lightest words. The recklessness of 


passion is upon her ; she rushes from Aineas, and wanders through 
the busy streets :— 


E’en as a deer whom from afar 
A swain, in desultory war, 
Where Cretan woods are thick. 


Has pierced as mid the ttees she lies, 
And all unknowing of his prize 
Has left the dart to stick : 
She wanders lawn and forest o’er 
While the fell shaft still drinks her gore. 


Even the old love of Sychzeus seems to revive in and blend with 
this new affection, “agnosco veteris vestigia flamma.” Her very 
ueenliness delights to idealize her lover, to ‘ise in the hero 
fore whom she falls “one of the race of the gods.” But the 
age sinks again into the woman. Her very words are broken 
y the passion that utters them :— 


Now through the city of her pride 

— the stores of Sidon’s trade 

And stately homes already made ; 

Begins, but stops she knows not why, 

And lets the imperfect utterance die. 

Now as the sunlight wears away, 

She seeks the feast of yesterday, 

Inquires once more of Troy’s eclipse, 

And hangs once more upon his lips ; 

Then when the guests have gone their ways, 
And the dim moon withdraws her rays, 
And setting stars to slumber call, 

Alone she mourns in that lone hall, 

Clasps the dear couch where late he lay, 
Beholds him, hears him far away ; 

Or keeps Ascanius on her knees, 

And in the son the father sees. 


It is as though Virgil longed to crowd all the “notes” of love 
into a single passage, and yet how many notes remain as the 
story rolls on to the interview in the cave and the union of the 
lovers! For a while the figure of Dido is that of happy, insa- 
tiate passion. The rumours of war from the jealous chieftains of 
the country fall idly on her ear, She hovers round her hero with 
sweet observances of love; hangs at his side the jewelled sword, 
and from his shoulder the robe of Tyrian purple woven by her 
aueenly hands. It is this “ madness,” this utter self-abandonment 


of her passion, that stands out against the self-control, the © 


“piety” of Auneas, Virgil paints love so eye only as it 
were to tell us that love is a little thing to the real purpose of a 
man’s life. The tide of Dido’s passion sweeps away for a moment 
the stern resolve of duty, but the resolve is in the very heart of 
the man, and revives at the new call of the gods. It bids him 
depart, and he “ burns to depart.” He stamps down and hides in 
the deep recesses of his heart the “care” that her wild entreaties 
arouse within him. The life swung out of course for a time 
returns to its old bearings ; Italy and his destiny “ hic amor, hec 
patria est.” He bows to the higher will, and from that moment 
all that has turned him from his course is of the past. Dido 
becomes a part of his “ memory,” as of things that were ; “ nec 
me meminisse pigebit Elisse.” He is as “ resolute to go ” as she is- 
“resolute to die.” 

Even in the happiest moments of his story the consummate avt. 
of the poet has peepee for the final catastrophe. Little words; 
like “ misera,” “ infe 
of a woe to come, even amidst the joy of the first meeting or the 


glad tumult of the hunting scene. The restlessness, the quick. 


alternations of feeling in the hour of her triumph, pre us for 
the wild swaying of the soul from bitterest hate to pitiful affec- 
tion in the hour of her agony. She is the first in the sensitiveness 
of her passion to catch the change in Aineas. “ Who can cheat 
the eyes of love?” The storm of her indignation sweeps away 
the excuses of her lover, as the storm of her love had swept away 


his earlier resolve, All dignity, all queenliness breaks now before- 


“the fury of a woman scorned.” Taunts follow prayers, and 
curses taunts. She dashes herself against the rooted purpose of 
/Rneas, as the storm-winds, to use Virgil’s image, dash themselves 
from this quarter and that against the rooted oak. The madness 
of her failure drives her through the streets like a Menad in the 
nightly orgies of Citheron ; she flies at last to her chamber like a 
beast at bay, and gazes out distracted at the Trojan shipmen put-. 
ting off busily from the shores. Yet ever and again the wild 
frenzy-bursts are broken by notes of the old pathetic tenderness. 
Her curses break down into tears. In the midst of her taunts and 
menaces she turns with a woman’s delicacy to protest against her 
own violence, “ heu, furiis incensa feror.” She humbles herself 
even to pray for a little respite, if but for a few hours. 

Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furori, 

Dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere. 


She pleads her very loneliless; she catches as it were from neas 
the thought of the boy whose future he had pleaded as one cause 
of his departure, and finds in it a plea for pity :— 

= = I, ere you chose to rove, ve 

‘a’en from your arms some pledge 

Some child-Aneas to recall 

Your face and gambol in my hall, 

The sire had cheered me in the son, 

Nor had I scemed so all undone ! 


Sometimes her agony is too terrible for speech ; she can only 
answer with those “ speechless eyes,” those “luminibus tacitis 

with which her shade was once more to meet the pleas of Aineas 
in the Elysian fields. But her wonderful energy forbids her to lie, 
like a weaker woman, crushed in her despair. She hurries her 
sister to the feet of her lover, “ that nothing may be left untried.” 
It is only when all has failed that she consents to die. 
From the first she has staked her life on the issue; it is 
as “one about to die” that «be prays Eneas not to leave 


lix,” “ fati nescia,” sound the first undertones 
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her, but it is only when hope deserts her that the weariness of 
life gathers round and she “ tires of the sight of day.” In her 
dreams Aineas is changed into the bitter foe, driving her forth 
into a life of loneliness, From the funeral temple of her husband 
the ghostly voice of Sychwus mingles with the death-like 
hootings of the owl, But out of the wreck of the woman the 
gas rises again to her old majesty. In the stillness of the night 
e schools her heart to death; “die as thou hast deserved,” 
“ morere ut merita es.” Her last curse as the ships quit the shore 
is no longer the wild imprecation of the frenzied woman ; it is the 
mighty curse of the founder of a eople, calling down on the race 
of her betrayer ages of inextinguishable hate. Then the struggle 
with herself is over, Like Charles in the great ode of Andrew 
Marvell, “she nothing oon did nor mean upon that memorable 
scene.” Pale with the consciousness of approaching doom she 
hides the sword of her lover in her robe, and flings herself on 
the fatal couch strewn with, the ents of the Trojan. The 
ueenliness of her farewell ming. 
epest womanhood :— 
Sweet.relics of a time of love 
When fate and heaven were Find, 
Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of the mind. 
is lived, and I have played 
e part that Fortune gave, 
And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the ere. 
A glorious city I have built, ' 
ave seen my walls ascend, 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt 
‘A brother, yet no friend. 
Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 
That Troy had never touched my shore. 


THE MAN IN THE RED TIE. 


EPUTATIONS won at Oxford Commemorations are com- 
monly ephemeral, but the Man in the Red Tie promises to 
be a personage for at least twelve months. He has made the future 
his own. “Other Oxford heroes are but memories when their 
is played ; the winner of last year’s Newdigate, the crew of 
boat, pass on the morrow of their into the limbo 
of things forgotten. But the Man in the Red Tie is a terror to 
come, Throughout the months which must revolve before 
another Commemoration Day dawns, undergraduates will brace 
themselves for the gle which awaits them with this incarnate 
manifestation of individual will, and timid dons will tremble at 
the dread ordeal and the certain discomfiture to which ne 
will then be subjected. Into the musings of the Man in the 
Tie who shall presume to enter? When he put this seemingly inno- 
cent decoration in his pocket, and framed his unalterable resolve to 


wear it in the same place and on the same day next year, he 


passed by that act alone beyond the ken or the criticism of common 
men. We think of him as the German peasant thinks of Frederick 
Barbarossa, as of a mysterious figure awaiting in some enchanted 
solitude the summons to reappear on . Surely he must 
be made out of a different “clay from that from which his fellows 
are fashioned. His mission is to vindicate the undying principles 
of English liberty against the democratic tyranny of the under- 
graduates’ gallery, and his sense of the greatness of his work is 
unalloyed by a single suspicion that he may only be making him- 
self ridiculous. It is well that great reformers are rarely visited by 
any doubts on this head. If it were not for this ha 
-from an intrusive sense of humour, it might occur to him that the 
inciple of which he has constituted himself the entative is 

y worth the trouble of establishing. A conscientious Vice- 
Whancellor may conceivably think himself bound to secure for 
the Man in the Red Tie the yy ed pleasing his own taste in 
the matter of clothes, but it is difficult to understand why the 
Man himself should think it so im t to maintain his 
right to offend the too sensitive xstheticiam of the undergraduates. 
Principles should be asserted with some regard to the fitness of 
the occasion ; and it may be doubted whether the Apostle of Indi- 
vidualism himself would think his disciple bound to carry out his 
doctrines to the length to which they are to be pushed by the Man 
in the Red Tie. It is possible, indeed, that he persuades himself 
that the amusement of future generations of visitors needs to be 
secured by a firm stand against the lawlessness which destroyed it 
last week, and which threatens, if left unchecked, to destroy it at 
all coming Commemorations. so, we fear that he mistakes the 
source from which the young ladies who throng the Oxford 
Theatre derive their enjoyment. _ It is the gallery that decrees at 
what they are to be pleased, and they have no thought but of 
submitting to its mandates, The god-like beings whom they 
behold swarming near the skylights are the ers of last 
night’s ball, the companions of yesterday at Nuneham, the objects 
of all their thoughts and visions since that happy Saturday 
which first launched them on the flood-tide of *Commem.” 
Devotees do not criticize the acts of their idol. If the occupants 
of the ladies’ seats gave a thought, to the Man in the Red ‘ie, it 
was probably one of wonder that the objects of their adoration 
could make a middle-aged Master of Arts the occasion of so much 
delightful humour. Next year he will not get even this amount 
of forbearance shown him. To defy the undergraduates in sober 
earnest is a different thing from playing at —a — long 
enough to bring out their wit and their spirits. If the in the 


immunity 


subtly with tones of the 


Red = stands to his stern purpose, his heroism must be its own 
Tewari 

There are some persons who ee of this display of 
undergraduate determination, and think that if sumptuary laws 
are imposed at all in the Theatre, they should be imposed by the 
officials, and not by the gallery. It may be doubted whether 
the’ precisians who thus reason have sufficiently studied the 
devolution of authority of which the incident of the Man 
in the Red Tie affords an apt example. Time was when the 
half-hour before the entrance of the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Heads of Houses into the Theatre was an interval of license coming 
in the midst of a general reign of discipline. The dons had every- 
thing their own way at other times, and they were pleased once a 
year to grant their subjects an opportunity of throwing off superfluous 
spirits, and expressing such grudges as they bore them in @ series 
of rebellious shouts, “If the change in the relative positions of the 
two sections of the University had been properly recognised, there 
would have been no need for the prolongation of this half-hour of 
disorder. In the Summer Term, at all events, it is the under- 
graduates who have things their own way, and they are naturally 
provoked to see forms which have lost their meaning adhered to 
in a public ceremonial. Commemoration is wound up 
certain proceedings in the Theatre; and the natural and consistent 
course would be to give the chief places and the chief part 
in this closing ceremony to those for whose sake Commemoration 
exists, and by whose energies all its other gaieties are organized, 
Vice-Chancellors and proctors, heads and tutors, professors and 
lecturers, have been nowhere since the beginning of the Summer 
Term; why should they seek to make a show of galvanized 
vitality just as the University which has forgotten them for six 
weeks is about to leave them behind for sixteen? If the real 
holders of power in Oxford had its outward symbols assigned to 
them, there would be no more outbursts of impatience. If the 
leading undergraduates, surrounded by their favoured partners, 
occupied the semicircle, and the less conspicuous members of their 
august body thronged the area, no eccentricity in dress would have 
a chance of being noticed amidst the strange varieties of costume 
in which it pleases the golden youth of Oxford to array itself on 
six days out of the seven. The new occupants of the throne 
would not, we feel sure, deny to the rots fa:néants they had un- 
seated some little share of free speech. The dons would be 
allowed to éxpress their roar “oo on men and things 
from their places in the gallery, and, intolerant as the under- 

duate mind usually shows itself, it might still listen without 
Irritation to the impotent murmurs in which a proctor or a dean 
might vent his anger on the men who had set him at nought for 
the whole period of his office. 

The truth is, that Commemoration, strietly so called, is an ana- 
chronism, When Oxford was a great semi-ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, the semi-ecclesiastical ceremonies of which the Theatre is the 
scene were appropriate and in place. If Oxford were-a Univer- 
sity of Professors and Students, the degrees which are the stamps 
and symbols of University work might be fitly conferred with such 
pomp as the occasion might admit cf. But Oxford—the Oxford of 
the Summer Term—comes under neither of these categories. - It 
is simply the playground of Mr, Arnold’s “ young barbarians,” and 
Commemoration is the {time when, beneath the eyes of admiring 
sisters and still more admiring acquaintances, they rest from the 
labours of the river, the cricket-field, and the running-ground, 
and consent to merge the athlete in the flirt. It is open to any 
one to lament the change which by slow degrees has brought 
Oxford to this point; but it is quite useless for the morilie 
to confine his regrets or his reforms to the Wednesday in Com- 
memoration week. The undergraduate is riotous in the Theatre 
because he is suddenly introduced into an atmosphere which has 
become strange to him, and expected to submit to restraints from 
which he has completely nr himself. The conferring of 
honorary degrees on celebrities whose names are not written in Bell's 
Life, and whose athletic record is a blank; the recitation of eom- 
positions'in tongues-which, if not absolutely unknown to him, are 
at most but imperfectly known, are in his eyes but old-world 
ceremonies, which can only be made palatable to young ladies by 
a liberal admixture of “chaff.” That the chaff is not brilliant is not 
his fault. Nature has made him dull, and education has more than 
kept him so; and to hoot at a tie which happens to be singular, or 
to describe the Iadies present by a series of cross divisions, is the 
highest flight of invention that his faney suggests. But make the 
performance one in which he could take a natural and appropriate 
part ; convert the area into a gymnasium or a ball-room ; or sub- 
stitute glees and choruses for prize poems and Creweian orations, 
and he would at once become an orderly being—so orderly 
indeed that the attendance of the titular authorities might be 
waived, and a number of respectable veterans be spared an 
annual baiting which they really have done nothing to deserve. 
If it is objected that the theory of University life which the 
reform here suggested presupposes is one which makes no account 
of either discipline or culture, we answer that it is to all 
intents and purposes the theory on which Oxford life during the 
Summer Term is based. Commemoration does not come as ashort 
relaxation from graver pursuits; it comes as the fitting close to six 
Weeks of absolute idleness and pleasure-taking. We do not criti- 
Cize the conception of undergraduate life which this implies; we 
merely put it into words. If the authorities of the University do 
not like the account given of it, they had better take some steps to 
render that account an untrue one for the time to come, 
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LORD ABERDEEN. 


T= Law Courts are running the novelists hard, and the romance 
of real life threatens to cast. into the shade the most thrilling 
sensations of Mr. Mudie’s parveyors, While Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill and his patient jury are engaged in their interminable in- 
uiry as to whether Roger Doughty Tichborne, supposed to have been 
Gevned at sea seventeen years ago, has survived in Tom Castro, 
the horse-breaker of Dargo in the Australian Bush, one of the Scotch 
sheriffs has been bony wire a somewhat similar question as to the 
identity of George Osborne, second mate of the Hera, from 
Boston to Melbourne, who was washed overboard in January, 
1870, and George Hamilton Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, 
whose family had lost all trace of him some time previously. It 
is a striking and very creditable proof of the discipline of the 
English press, thats regards the Tichborne case it has been con- 
tent simply to report the Proceedings, and has scrupulously 
abstained from all further: reference to a question which is pro- 
bably wrespest in the minds of most of the readers of news- 
papers, W. ich everybody is talking about with the utmost freedom 
in private society, and which is every day the subject of innumer- 
able rumours, comments, and conjectures, of the most extraordinary 
character. the Aberdeen case, however, the same reasons for 
reticence do not exist, for it has practically, though not formally, 
been decided, and there, are no hostile interests at issue in regard 
toit. The story of the young Earl is very curious and romantic, 
and has perhaps something more. than a mere personal interest. 
What physiologists tell us of the difficulty of ‘apis up a highly 
cultivated breed, and the constant tendency it displays to return 
in one respect or another to its primitive wildness,’ is also 
in some degree applicable to society. In every highly civilized, 
community there mee be observed a similar tendency to 
revolt from the artificial devel nts and refined tameness which 
mark the social condition. ere is a vague longing for the 
rude simplicities of life when.“ wild in woods the noble savage 
ran,” or when at least the limitations of personal freedom were 
less oppressive than they are now, and there was more room in the 
world for the swing and play of individual character. In most 
of us this remains a mere sentiment, but in some cases it breaks 
out in startling eccentricities which puzzle many worthy poe 
very much. There was evidently some influence of this 
kind at work on young Aberdeen; when he suddenly threw. 
up his name and and plunged as a common sailor, 
under an into the drudgery and 
companionship of a sea career. pened he was 
twenty-five of just succeeded his father in. the 
title and estates, and had, as it seemed, every promise of a happy 
course at tastes led him rather tow: 
athletic exercises. He was one of the best rifle-shots in the 
country, and could bring down his stag with the best of them. 
He wason good terms with his family, and deeply attached to his 
mother. An alert, resolute, thoughtful youth, with something 
both of his dfather’s still reserve and hard-headed 
sense, mingled with his father’s earnestness and tenderness of cha- 
racter, regarded hopefully by his elders and minent in those 
exercises which suited his age and position and made him po 
with his companions, he seemed to start in the race with mo 
ordinary advantages. But the race was not to his mind, and he 
tured away from it. Ou his father’s death his own health had 
shown some signs of delicacy, and he resolved to travel. Accom- 
panying two friends, Lord Gosford and Mr. Peterkin, to America, 
parted with them at Boston in the ene & 1366, and was 
never afterwards seen by any one who knew him by his real 
name. He dropped his title, chose a pseudonym, and seems to 
zo been ndopied at once and without challenge into the nautical 


An occasional scrap of letter to his mother alone testified to 
his existence, and gave a hint of his erratic movements, In 
Qctober he had come back to Boston from a voyage, and found 
himself much stronger after “the long spell of warm weather 
and sea-air,’ but not disposed just then to risk a return to the 
bleak English winter. Besides he had become enamoured of the 
social liberty he enjoyed, and could not bear to leave that “ land 
of freedom and common-sense”. He had had an invitation from 
some missionaries to join them in'an expedition to Honolulu and 
the Friendly Islands, and thought of accepting it. A few months 
later he gave a ically vivid account, of his life at sea, 
showing great zest for all the little adventures of the voyage. 
“I never told you,” he wrote, “ my adventures on the African 
voyage, or about loading salt in the West Indies, or about the 
mysterious man, or about the wounded cook turned sailor, or 
the amorous mate, or the mate in fits calling on his mother, 
or about the eook drunk, a Frenchman crying, the second mate 
bullying, or about the captain drunk, the mate three-quarters 

the second mate green, and the ship running on George’s 
Shoal, and being saved by the undersigned, whe was not drunk; 
about the ing parrot, overboard, saved, saved, saved—about 
the honest soldier—about the happy island, the Arcadia of the 
Atlantic—about the French cook—good times now for the shell 
backs, plenty to eat, and good at that—or ‘A shark, a shark!’ 
pork the hook—he is caught, haul him aboard ; frantic terror of 
the t—he tries to commit suicide—the shark is killed—shark 

for breakfast; or about the undersigned sick with cholera ; 
he gets well; he gets his toe crushed ; he knocks off at 5.30 P.a. ; 


‘the same as that of the Earl’s letters; and’the 


common |) 


he turns-to again at 6 A.m, next day—Spanigh pilots,” and much 


more in the same strain. 

After a time all letters ceased; his family niturally became 
anxious, and his former tutor, the Rev, W. B. Alexander, was 
despatched to America to search for him... While thus en 
Mr. Alexander, in 1870, heard of the loss of one “George 
H. Osborne,” second mate of the Hera, who was washed over- 
board and drowned in mid-ocean, and who, it was thought, might 
ta be the young man he. was s ng. The evidence lai 

fore one of the Scoteh Sheriffs to show the identity of George, 
Osborne and Lord Aberdeen seems to_be sufficiently conclusive, 
though some further information on minor points has yet, for the 
sake of legal completeness, to be adduced, “American photographs 
of the mate tally with English photographs of the Earl, and Lady 
Aberdeen has “recognised them all as without doubt portraits of 
her deceased son.” Osborne and the Earl were alike capital rifle 
shots, and the Earl's rifle (identified by the maker) was proved to 
have been sold by Osborne to aman at Richmond in the United 
States. A peculiarity of gait was noticed in each, and they both 
displayed a conspicuous “fondness for the’'séa, mechanics, mathe- 
matics, pictures, drawing, and music.” Further, they resembled 
each other in a liking for children, in strict. moral conduct, and 
regular attention to religous duties. The handwriting of Osborne’s 
accounts, journals, and other memoranda telitting to the Hera is 

tain of the Hera 

produced a song in this, handwriting, ealled’“'The Rainy Day,” 
which Lady Aberdeen had oftem sung to her son, and which was a 
great favourite of his, The chain. of evidence ;has thus been put 
together link by link, and the Sheriff might probably have given hi 


‘decision at once had it not been fora natural desireto make the records 


of identity so absolutely complete and conclusive that there should 


be no possibility of any question being raised on the subject here- 


after, or any strange clainiant from beyond the seas putting forward 
pretensions to the earldom and estates. When Lord Aberdeen, 
dropping his title, ‘first enteréd nautical’ at Boston as 
“George H. Osborne,” he had. probably no ed plan, of any. 


kind, beyond that of shaking himself free for a time from existin 
associations and trying what he could make of life on his o 
ersonal merits and by his own exertions, He sooi picked ‘up 
nowledge of navigation, which he improved on board ship. In 
the African voyage he seems to have taken service as a seantan, 
judging from a passage in one of his letters describing a trick by 
which he procured release from a distasteful task—“ undersigned 
painting yards—tired and hot, lets bucket fall—coyers clean white 
it with paint—sputters captain over with paint—captain swears 
—mate runs—undersigned tries to look ‘serious—gets soap and 
water and cleans boat—no more painting for undersigned—just 
what he wanted.” In February, 1867, he had goné as a pas- 
senger in a brig to Galveston, but during the 
act as a sailor, and showed t paar: Bs of navigation. The 
passion for an active, roving life grew upon him as he indulged it, 
while service on board ship ented new charms as he became 
more skilled in his work, . > 
As might be expected, Lord Aberdeen’s romantic story has 
excited a good deal of yulgar amazement. That a young noble- 
man, who might have. had: a fine house, good dinners, the best of 
hunting and shooting, “warm corners” wherever he went, ser- 
vants to wait on him and toadies to flatter—who might any day 
have. married a pretty girl,, pieked from a score, with another for- 
tune to add to his own—should renounce all the pleasures and 
advantages of such a position, and start for himself, unknown and 
wpbatneniet, as a common sailor before the mast, in a dirty 
Yankee trading bark, seems to some people so utterly inexplic- 
able that it must be set down as sheer insanity, Certainl 
life of our fronng. sristocraia, who are described so rapturously by. 
Disrae iving constantly the. open air, never reading, 
aly ope ir own, is in many ways a 
very, pleasant. one; but its. f is reserved for those 
who have no conception of an beyond, and who give 
themselves up to it with a serene simplicity which knows no 
doubt or afterthought, If any scruples. begin to insinuate them- 
selves, if the faintest question arises whether, after all, amusemen 
is the sole duty of man and the proper and sufficient fulfilment of. 
existence, the charm is broken,, It. is certainly possible to cone 
ceive youn op’ with a burden of physical energy 
which he finds it difficult. to, work. off so as to satisfy any nto 
of useful service in this world, Field sports begin. and end with spo: 
As relaxation for a man who canshow a good set-off of other work 
they are all very well, but they will hardly bear reflection as in 
themselves the be-all and end-all of existence. The destructive pro- 
pensities so bitterly satirized in the saying “ Whata fine day, let us 
go and kill something,” have now been reduced toa system involving 
the smallest conceivable amount of skill and trouble. There is a 
fantastic cruelty in the fopperies of Hurlingham, where our golden 
youth, in kid gloves and with cigar in mouth, ile the summer 
afternoons with killing pigeons to the exhilarating strains of the 
Guards’ band, under;the eyes. of beauty, and sustained by frequent 
draughts of gin and seltzer. The best excuse for this wretched 
travesty of sport is perhaps the inanity of its votaries. It is easy to 
understand a young fellow of spirit revolting against the effeminate 
slaughter of helpless and bewildered birds; but even the more manly 
enterprises of the chase would fail to satisfy a craving for real 
useful work, with a definite object beyond that of mere amuse- 
ment and some direct practical results. A young lord casting 
about for employment in the service of humanity might indeed 
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follow the example of one distinguished member of his order, and 
become an amateur fireman, or join another in the chasse aux guétix. 
But the field of activity is limited, and it is not easy to strike 
out anew line. A born legislator, it may be said, should have no 
difficulty in finding appropriate occupation, since he can introduce 
Bills and make speeches and condemn the poor Lord Chancellor 
to an over-done dinner any night he pleases; but labours like 
these are too barren to have Ba. relish, and besides it is physical 
rather than mental employment of which a young noble is usually 
most in want, and for which indeed it must be said he is by 

revious training usually best fitted. In another age he could 
oo buckled on his armour and slashed about him to his heart's 
content on behalf of distressed virgins and other objects of com- 
passion. But nowadays there is hardly any outlet for importunate 
physical energies, except in sport; and sport, in its very nature, 


palls after atime on a thoughtful, earnest nature, if too exclusively | 


ursued. It is probable that something of this kind happened to 
rd Aberdeen, and many another young man in similar circum- 
stances perhaps envies the mechanic or even the navvy his honest 
hard day’s work, with the legitimate satisfaction which attends it. 


Knight’s MS. being among the number. 
beginning with those of Captain Keelinge in 1606 and Captain 
Sharpey in 1607, is brought down to 1832, but with many a gap 
or interval of darkness. Still during this whole period the maritime 


InGermany the old tradition of bringing up every youth, no matter | branch of the Company’s service was being developed so as to 
of what rank, to some handicraft is still maintained, the Emperor | produce a noble amount of work in the way of marine surveying, 


being, we believe, a printer, and the Crown Prince having also his 
trade; and even as a formality the practice .. erhaps 
be introduced with advantage in other countries. The longing 
for a simple life of direct physical activity is a natural re- 
action from the restraints and perplexities of a complex, highly 
elaborated social system. It often seems so hard to know what 
to do, and what is done loses half its satisfaction from the 
absence of direct immediate results. While the choice of a line of 
action is embarrassing in some cases, there is at other times an 
reals and irritating consciousness that no choice is offered, 
and that one is shut up to a particular course, contrary to all 
personal predilections and desires, which is apt to breed a 
strong spirit of resentment and revolt. The prevalence of this 
feeling, and the general disposition which exists to escape from 
the social bondage, are illustrated by the disappearances which, 
as the police could tell us, are constantly taking place. When 
the ice gave way three or four years since in Regent’s Park, aud 
a number of people were drowned, about a score of persors 
took advantage of the occurrence to run away, trusting that 
their friends would assume that they had perished in the acci- 
dent. Lord Aberdeen’s flight, though peculiar in its circum- 
stances, was probably not peculiar in its cause, and may be taken 
as representing, only in a morbid and intensified degree, that im- 
tience of smooth formal life, with its limitations and responsi- 
lities, and that desire for a fresher and simpler existence, which 
are common to all highly civilized communities pretty much in 
proportion to their civilization. 7 


REVIEWS. 


MARKHAM’S INDIAN SURVEYS.* 
NSPARING labour and great ability have been bestowed by 
Mr. Clements Markham in the compilation of his Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys. The advantages enjoyed by him in his official 
position under the Government of India, combined with his ex- 
tensive knowledge of subjects included under the general head of 
ography, have served to qualify him in an exceptional degree 
or the task of tracing the history and exposing the present state 
of that important department of the public service. Invariably 
fair and impartial in his estimate of previous labours in the same 
field, Mr. Markham shows himself no less candid and independent 
where shortcomings or mistakes in high official quarters have to be 
laid bare. The work before us may be regarded as the first im- 
rtant fruit of the organization set to work at the India Office in 
e year 1868, at the instance of the Surveyor-General of India. 
No separate department had hitherto existed at all parallel to 
that of the Cosmographer, set up contemporaneously with the 
Spanish Council of the Indies, by Bishop Fonseca, as early as the 
ed I ot It is true, as Mr. Markham reminds us, that the East 
dia Company were so faralive to the necessity for a geographical 
branch of service that within two months of their incorporation in 
the year 1601, Richard Hakluyt was employed by them in draw- 
ing up reports upon the principal products of the East, such 
as spices and precious stones, together with the chief places of 
supply, which curious reports were published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1850. But for a century and a half nothing was done 
in the department beyond the partial preparation of charts and re- 
cord of voyages. The labours of Rennell, the father of Indian geo- 
graphy, officially unpaid as they were, became of inestimable value 
in carrying on the work of D’Anville, and laying down the great 
lines of the geographical system of India. Dalrymple and Hors- 
burgh are great names in the ancestry of the department. The 
separate and often desultory workings of a series of distinguished 
and zealous officers have at length been drawn to something like a 
single head, and met with their befitting meed of recognition. It 
was in a state of indescribable confusion and of rapid deterioration 
that the mass of materials accumulated in the department came 
into the hands of Mr. Markham and his assistant Mr. ‘Trelawny 


* A Memoir on the Indian Surveys. By Clements R. Markham, Printed 
y Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. London: 
1877. 


the first of Mr. Markham's reports is devoted to tracing the history 
of the coast surveys of India under the officers of the distinguished 
service first known as the Bombay Marine, and later, till its 
summary extinction in 1862, as the Indian Navy. The early 
“plotts” or charts of the bold and skilful seamen of the Company, 
with their sailing directions, were originally condensed by the 
famous John Davis of Limehouse. The raising of an armed force 
for the suppression of piracy added further material for the train- 
ing of surveyors, while in later days doing not a little good service 
during such episodes as that of the war with Persia in 1856. The 

eat expansion uf the marine surveys dates from the year 1832, 
Sir Charles Malcolm being appointed Commander of the Indian 
Navy, then first so named. ‘The Red Sea Survey, under Captains 
Moresby and Haines, was the first act of his administration. A 
staff of most efficient officers was engaged in a wide series of 
operations. Powell and Ethersey, Christopher and Felix Jones, 
made themselves names in scientific exploration and chartography. 
Lieutenant Wood discovered in 1838 the source of the Oxus, and 
Lieut. Wyburd was lost somewhere in Central Asia. Under Sir 
R. Oliver, a sailor of the pre-scientific school, from 1839 to 1844, 
surveying was brought to a standstill; yet, in spite of official dis- 
couragement, the band of scientific officers worked on. Encou- 
raged once more by Commodore Lushington, the work of surveying 
went on vigorously as ever. At the same time the subject of 
winds and currents in the Indian seas, to which much attention 
had been given by Rennell, was pushed forward with energy. A 
chart of the Arabian Sea during the S.W. monsoon was compiled, 
partly from a hundred logs of Indian Navy vessels, by Lieutenant 
A.D. Taylor, to whom also fell the important work of six years’ 
survey of the entire west coast of India, for which he drew up 
later a volume of sailing instructions. There is no man living, 
writes Mr. Markham, who is so intimately acquainted with the 
anchorages and harbours from the mouths of the Indus to those 
of the Godavery. A similar wind and current chart was made by 
Lieutenant Heathcote for the Bay of Bengal, and for the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, and Indian and China Seas by Lieutenant Fergusson. 
It was to Piddington, however, it must be allowed, that the study 
of the law of storms in those regions is primarily indebted. The 
Indian Navy was in its full swing of progress and efficiency, when 
in 1862, with the transfer of authority from its old masters to 
the new department of State, the service was summarily sup- 
pressed, and all the surveys abruptly stopped. 

It is to the absence from the Indian Council of any direct 
representative of the maritime interests of India that the exist- 
ing disgraceful state of things is to be traced. The attention 
of Parliament, as well as that of the public, has been at length 
drawn to this crying neglect, and we rejoice to hear from Mr. 
Markham that the whole subject of marine surveys is about to 
receive the serious consideration of the Government. A list 
of the principal works which call for execution, drawn up by 
four of the leading officers on the late staff of surveyors, but which 
remain wholly untouched to the present day, is given in the pree 
sent Memoir. Still more urgent is the call for exact knowledge of 
the harbours of India, and their capabilities, in face of the new 
demands of traffic to be expected from the opening of the Suez 
Canal. Strange to say, all that has been done has been to send 
out a civil engineer with the express purpose of “ discovering sites 
for ports,” in utter ignorance or forgettulness of what had been 
done by the patient and skilful pioneers of the Company, and of 
the stores of information ready to hand among dozens of its late 
skilled officers eating their hearts out in enforced inactivity at 
home. Of what use can be the service even of the most able 
harbour engineer in default of the special knowledge of the sea 
approaches, monsoons, winds, and currents which is given to none 
but a nautical surveyor conversant with Indian seas? Did not the 
civil engineer actually employed think it far from worth while 
staying to witness the effect of the monsoon upon the harbours 
visited by him? Yet what has been the result of the like limita- 
tion on the part of his predecessor to mere fair weather experience 
of sea and wind upon the bar at Kurrachee? And of what value 
to the mariner or the merchant can be works executed in defiance 
or neglect of the exceptional perils which the might or seeming 
caprice of nature throws in the way of navigation and maritime 
traffic in the East ? 


| [June 24, 1871. 
| Saunders. Since 1836 all geographical and kindred subjects had been 
| deprived of bag greand supervision, and the maps, journals, and 
| other records had been cast aside to rot aud perish, Among 
| these was the collection of logs of the old Company’s ships, an 
| invaluable repository of information upon the winds, currents, and 
| tides, with the minutes and reports of the Committee of Shipping. 
| In 1860 many tons of precious records in the India Office shared 
the fate of the Alexandrian Library, or, having been sold, were 
| reduced to pulp. Several relics of value have indeed since been 
-° recovered, Among those raked up in the office is the MS. journal 
| of Captain Knight’s Arctic voyage, who, sailing in a later expedi- 
tion in 1606, was never heard of again. This interesting record is, 
we are glad to hear, being prepared for publication by Sir Leopold 
McClintock. This discovery exonerates Purchas, Hakluyt’s 
successor from 1616 to 1626, from the charge of having failed to 
return the journals lent to him for the compilation of his Pilgrimes, 
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From a brief summary of the system of route surveys set on foot by 
Rennell, and carried on by Call, Wood, and Reynolds as surveyors- 
general, Mr. Markham passes on to the great scientific achievement 
of the British rule in India—the trigonometrical survey. The idea 
of a mathematical and Ly survey of the peninsula, and 
the measurement of an arc of the meridian, originated with William 
Lambton, a subaltern in the army of Lord Harris against Tippoo, 
a self-taught mathematician, who rose to the rank of colonel and 
died in harness in 1823, at the age of seventy. Numerous topo- 
graphical surveys, chiefly for the of revenue, subsidiary 
to Lambton’s main work, were laid down under Colin Mackenzie, 
Colebrooke, and other officers. But it was in the hands of Sir 
George Everest that the + undertaking was pushed forward 
from Cape Comorin to the base of the Himalayas. He also com- 
pleted the Bombay Longitudinal series, and partly carried out a 


scheme for covering Bengal and Behar with what was termed a 


“gridiron” of triangles—a system found more easy and rapid of 
execution, as well as more practically applicable to local wants, 
than the ordinary network of triangulation. Everest’s, says Mr. 
Markham enthusiastically, was a creative genius. No scientific 
man ever had a grander monument to his memory than the great 
Meridional arc of India. On his retirement in 1843 he found a 
worthy successor in his assistant, Sir Andrew Waugh, whose dis- 
. tinguished. services for ‘seventeen years form the theme of one 
of Mr. Markham’s most t chapters, as they have been 
rewarded by the appreciative thanks of the Government, as well 
as by the loving testimony of a splendid stati of surveyors 
trained under Sir Andrew's auspices. That the work so ably 
organized by him is being pushed on in the same spirit and 
with the same efficiency is borne out by the reports of his suc- 
cessors in different departments, such as those of Colonels 
Walker and Thuillier. The excellent maps which accompany and 
illustrate Mr. Markham’s narrative make clear at a glance to the 
mind of the reader both what has been done in this great depart- 
ment of scientific enterprise, and what still awaits execution. It 
is a strange reflection, we would say in passing, upon the Imperial 
Government, that of Ceylon, a Crown colony, no land survey what- 
ever has been taken, whilst what little has been done for the coast 
and harbour survey is due to the labours of the extinct Indian 
Navy, the prosecution of whose duties it was understood was to 
devolve thenceforward upon the Board of Admiralty at home. 

Itis only within the last fifteen years that the Geological Survey 
of India has been formally constituted. Much notwithstanding 
had been effected towards a knowledge of the rocks, the mountain 
ranges, and the fossil or mineral products of the country, both by 
the exertions of independent students and official explorers. From 
the first appointment of Dr. Voysey by Sir G. Everest in 1818, a 
succession of officers has, with more or less of system, been thus 
engaged on Government account. The universal genius and in- 
dustry of James Prinsep found scope for speculation in the fossil 
deposits of the Jumna and Nerbudda valleys. The coal-tields 
of the Nerbudda and of Raneegunge were opened and explored. 
The wondrous fossil fauna of the Sewalik hills was laid o 
by Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby Cantley, and its correlation 
with the mammalian remains of the Irrawaddy shown by Mr. 
Crawfurd. The extensive laterite formation, so characteristic of 
the Indian peninsula, first noticed by Dr. Buchanan, was traced 
and deutibel: by Captain Newbold. Equally important were the 
explorations of Dr. Carter, of the Indian Navy, among the rocks 
of the Arabian coast and the islands of Bombay and Salsette, 
followed up by his general summary of the geology of India. The 
record of these services, together with others too numerous and 
varied for selection, forms an interesting section of Mr. Markham’s 
Memoir, which includes a sketch of the present organization and 
efficient working of the Government Geological Survey, under its 
able official head, Dr. Oldham. Another valuable section is 
devoted to the archzology of India, the remains of architecture, 
traces of pre-historic habitation, and matters illustrative of native 
art or social usage. What will be found perhaps the most novel 
and striking by general readers is the chapter which treats of the 
native astronomy of India, tracing the discoveries and observations 
of the of the land long before the introduction of European 
science, ‘ore the sixth century of our era, Aryabhata affirmed 
the diurnal rotation of the earth, assigning as its cause, however, 
the fanciful theory of a current of aérial fluid extending to a height 
of 114 miles. The earth’s circumference he calculated at 25,930 
miles. He believed the moon and primary planets to be dark, and 
he 4 wer the true theory of lunar and solar eclipses. His Surya 
Siddhanta, with the Hindu method of calculating eclipses, has been 
ably explained by Mr. W. Spottiswoode, who we may hope will 
follow out the intention at one time entertained by him of giving us 
a translation of the entire work, ‘The history of the great observatory 
and college of Ulugh Beg, Timour’s grandson, at Samarkand, and the 
celebrated tables compiled by him, the five famous observatories of 
Jey Sing, and the wonderfully precise results obtained by means 
of his instruments, with the sad fate which has put an end to these 
monuments of native skill and learning, except so far as the im- 
portant observatory of Madras may be regarded as the successor 
and continuator of Jey Sing’s noble work—these things are of a 
nature to raise the estimation of the Eastern intellect and energy 
to a pitch altogether new and even startling to the mind of 
ordinary folk at home. For a full, precise, and faithful record of 
what science has done and is doing for our great Eastern depen- 
dency, we cannot do better than refer the reader to Mr. Markham’s 
admirable Memoir. 


THE MONKS OF IONA* 


R. M‘CORRY seems by one of his fly-leaves to be a volumi- 
nous author, but this is the first time that we have 
had the privilege of coming across any of his writings. At the 
first blush of the matter there seemed something grotesque at the 
least in dedicating to a son a book professedly written in answer 
to his father, but as we went on we found that this was only one 
grotesqueness among many. We have striven in vain to find out 
what the connexion is, but there plainly is some connexion in the 
mind of Dr. M‘Corry between his writing a book about the 
Monks of Iona and the marriage of the uis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise. The Doctor must speak for himself :— 

Having said this little, let us add another word by way of apologia for 

the Monks of old. We do not indeed contemplate to enter upon an elabo- 
rate vindication of the religious life, as time forbids, since we are anxious 
that what we do write should appear in print before the Royal nuptials in 
the Ides of March, in which His Grace of Argyll and Lord Lorne are to 
take so prominent a part. Hence we shall endeavour to grapple hurriedly 
with the popular objections which are set forth with telling power and 
plausibility by the Duke in his late classically written work on [ona. 
Dr. M‘Corry, then, was a kind of Spurinna, who had to give his 
warning before the Ides. But what was the warning? Did the 
Doctor hope that his “ apologia for the Monks of old” might have 
the effect of staying the event of the day; that his vindication, 
elaborate or otherwise, of the religious life might so far succeed as 
to persuade Marquis and Princess to forego their designs of matri- 
mony, and to enter on “ the religious life” instead? Such things 
have happened before now, and Dr. M‘Corry may perhaps be en- 
dowed with so large a measure of faith as to expect them to happen 
again. However, the Ides of March—if the Ides were the day, 
which we do not remember—have both come and gone, and the 
“ apologia ” or “ vindication” of Dr. M‘Corry has been all in vain. 
From our point of view we might have wished that Dr. M‘Corry 
had not hurried himself so much to get his book out before the 
important day. There was a man whose speech or sermon would 
have been much shorter if he had had more time to prepare it, 
and possibly, if Dr. M‘Corry, by waiting for the Ides of April or 
May, had given himself the advantage of second thoughts, he 
might have turned his stius more than once in, the process of 
revision, or even have put off the day of publication from the Ides 
of March to the Greek Kalends, 

When a Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian plunge into a con- 
troversy about the monks of the sixth century, we believe that we 
can look on the dispute with the strictest impartiality. To us the 
matter is a question of historical truth, not of theological dogma. 
We have no kind of doubt that St. Columba would have been a 
good deal puzzled with the religious system either of the Duke 
of Argyll or of Dr. M‘Corry. We trust that he would have 
acknowledged that good and Christian men might possibly grow 
up under either system. Nor have we the least wish to set up 
yet another claim on behalf of any third party. Dr. M‘Corry’s 
wrath against the Duke of Argyll is temperate compared 
with his wrath against the Bishop of Argyll, a distinc- 
tion whose cause we leave Dr. M‘Corry to explain, though 
we have a theory about it in our own minds. But we have no 
design to claim for the Bishop what we refuse alike to the Duke 
and the Doctor. Pure dogma is too high for us ; but, as far as the 
historical aspect of ecclesiastical discipline is concerned, we must 
say that the state of things which Beda wondered at in Iona, and 
which was found also elsewhere among the Scots of both islands— 
the system by which the Abbot kept a Bishop without any kind 
of jurisdiction as a sort of instrument for ordination—is about 
equally repugnant to Papal, Episcopal, and Presbyterian theories, 
and is, we venture to think, less in accordance with common sense 
than either of the three. Theological disputants on either side 
write of course in the interests of their own theological systems, 
and not in those of historicaltruth. But we must say that the 
Duke of Argyll in his little book at least tried to be fair, 
and Ronian Catholic controversialists must be so well used to 
far ‘stronger language that we do not see why Dr. M‘Corry 
should have boiled over so very fiercely because the Duke 
chanced almost incidentally to use the words “ medieval su 
stition,” or words something to that effect. But in truth a writer 
of the stamp of Dr. M‘Corry is useless for any legitimate pur- 
pose of controversy, and is simply valuable as a curious study 
of human nature. We should like to know whether he really 
cherished any hope of converting the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis 
of Lorne, or anybody else. We know perfectly well that it is 


very hard to convert anybody ; still there are instances on record 


of people being converted by clear statements of facts and logical 
use of arguments. But we do not believe that anybody ever 
was converted by the disputant on the other side simply 
repeating his own formule, and forbidding his opponent to use 
his. It really proves nothing to cavil at the title of the 
periodical called Good Words, to say that good words ought 
to be true words, and that the words used by the Duke of 
Argyll and others in Good Words about the Roman Catholic 
religion are not true words, and therefore not good words. 
As long as the Duke and the Doctor hold different notions 
about theological truth, each is certain to use words which 
the other will not hold to be true words. But it is plain that it 


* The Monks of Iona ; in reply to “ Iona,” by the Duke of Argyll. With 
a Review of “the Cathedral and Abbey Church of Iona,” by the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Dedicated to the Most Noble 
oe von of Lorne. By J. Stewart M‘Corry, D.D. London: R. Wash- 
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is open to the Duke to retort on the Doctor’s own head all that the 
Doctor may choose to say on the truth and goodness of words. This 
kind of talk may very likely delight, and it may for aught we 
mow strengthen in the faith, those who are of the same way of 
thinking as the writer; but it is really a phenomenon worthy of 
stud that any one can think. that this style of controversy can 
have any effect on the mind of an adversary. We believe that Dr. 
‘M‘Corry means to be civil, and more than civil, to the Duke. We 
feel sure that he honestly believes that he is working for the soul’s 
health of the Duke; it.is only when he leaves the Duke to grapple 
with the Bishop that he lets fly the full terrors of his theological 
artillery. That Dr. M‘Corry doesnot look on Bishop Ewing, or 
any other Scottish or English Bishop, as a true and lawful Bishop 
-we are not at all surpri But at one thing we are surprised. In 
the middle of a declamation against the Ang i cublichenest we 
find the following mysterious passage :— 

Who is to “ pity the sorrows ” of the well-intentioned Ritualists, who have 
come to grief in what they consider the best of all causes? It is not the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has to the continent with Mrs. Tait 
and family, in quest of health, and which we hope he may obtain both for 
soul and body. It is not the Archbishop of the other province of York, nor 
yet the so-called Bishop of London, nor all the Canons of St. Paul’s, who 
can satisfy earnest inquirers with the undoubted assurance that. the “ poor 
Anglican Church ” is only in a swoon, and that all shall yet be well, 
(We are most curious to know why, while the positions of the 
‘two Archbishops and of the Canons of St. Paul’s seem to be 
tacitly admitted, the Bishop of London alone is:picked out to be 
marked as an impostor. The arguments of Courayer may be 
either or bad, but they are are | ‘ood or bad in one 
part of England and in another. . M‘Corry’s conscience 
allows him, even as'a matter of courtesy, to speak of Dr. Tait as 
“the Archbishop of Canterbury,” we really do not see why he 
should think it needful to speak of Dr. Jackson as“ the so-called 
Bishop of London.” ; 

As an object of criticism Dr. M‘Corry reminds us of the famous 
answer of Bishop Andrews—we know not whether toa Bishop of 
Winchester we should add: the “so-called ” or not—to James the 
First about the right of the sovereign to lay on taxes by his sole 
authority. “I think your Majesty may take my brother Neiles’ 
money, for he offers it.”” So Dr. M‘Corry offers himself as a victim. 
He will not ~—_ anything in extenuation of his shortcomings, 
nor a single word to parry the hostility of criticism.” The Doctor 
has “ given no agers error,” and he asks none for his “ Monks 


of Iona.” He “transfixed ‘ oF the Duke of a” 
and he adds, “let our own ‘ Monks Iona’ be transfixed ; let 
them be criti scarified, anatomized.” Why, we would 


? 

humbly ask, the p them? We must ask leave to draw a 
wide distinction between the historical Monks of Iona and Dr. 
M‘Corry’s book called by their name. Far be it from us to do 
anything so irreverent and “scarify” or “ anato- 
mize” a monk of Iona. As for the Doctor’s book, we cannot say 
that our scruples are quite so delicate. We should certainly like 
to criticize, if we found any for criticism, because we 
should like to see what: would happen if we did. When the 
scarifying and anatomizing is done, all thatthe Doctor 
“asks is simply the unity to cicatrize the wounds, and to 
administer retributive justice to our doughty assailants.” We 
should wait for the retributive justice of Dr. M‘ with the 
‘same ious awe the of Com- 
mons might be expected to wait for the results Speaker's 
The pity is that have no which 
to ellen gr operation. e might possibly scarify 
a puff-ball, but co any ot said 
to anatomize one? Does not -anatomy imply something of a 
skeleton, something of a bony structure, at events something 

together according to some known physical laws? But Dr. 
MOorry is here, there, and everywhere; he would seem to be of 
the kindred of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, which was in two places at 
once ; the champion of the monks of Iona utterly refuses to be the 
“inclusus Gyaris ” of their holy island ; he is off, at the shortest 
notice, to Subiaco and Monte Casano, and to all places whither 
the Count of Montalembert could lead him. We grant that for 
these excursions some provocation was given by certain incidental 
_— in the Duke’s book; but what have the monks of Iona to 

with the dogma of Papal Infallibility, with the politics of 


modern Italy, or with the ceremonies performed by Mr. Mackono- | 


the point of view of — orator 
ing his own ren, it is no dou to ts of 
connezion between ell these subjects; it is less’ plain whether the 
connexion isso clear as to be likely to work on the mind of the 
Duke of Argyll or of any one of another way of thinking. 

We have already hinted that, after all, the Duke comes off 
when he re Bishop Ewi i t some 6 later 


ays very accurately drawn, 
and the canons, as every one knows, married by wholesale. A mar- 
tied monk therefore, strange as such a being may seem now, might 
not seem quite so amazing in those ages as he would have seemed 
either earlier or later. t anyhow the question is a question 
of fact ; if Bishop Ewing’s statement is wrong, let it be shown to 
be evidence. A self-chosen champion of 
the of Iona ought to be able to do this without much 


trouble. But the statement is not shown to be Dr. 

M‘Corry merely lifting up his hands and pouring forth octane 

tions in the style of Peter Damiani. It really proves nothing 

when Dr. M‘Corry “ pictures to his mind the blessed spirits of the’ 

saintly monks of [ona looking down as it were with astonishment 

= their thrones of glory upon the Bishop of Argyll and the 
es, 

We turn to the one practical part of the book. We gather, not 
so much from the Doctor’s account of his own pilgrimage to Tona, 
where he seems to have got into so exalted a fit of enthusiasm as 
to have been hardly able to use his bodily eyes, but rather from 
the chapter of extracts from various Scottish papers and from the 

gs of the Scottish Society of uaries, that some of 
the monuments of Iona are not taken care of as they ought to be. 
The speeches of Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart, and the article on 
them in the Scotsman, are well worth reading, and to them 
the Duke of Argyll may be fairly called on to make some 
kind of answer, though he need hardly trouble himself about the 
declamations of Dr. M‘Corry. Men like Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart 
are not likely to bring any charge without good grounds for it, and 
by their accounts the Duke would do well to do something for 
Iona more substantial than writing books about it. At the same 
time, looking up with proper reverence to the mysterious Law of 
Scotland, we wish to know how Dukes come to have anything to 
do with the matter either at Iona or at Dunkeld. Surely the Act 
of William and Mary makes the Scottish cathedrals the property 
of the Crown. Lastly, Dr. M‘Corry is a little hard upon the 
Duke for venturing to refer to such distant people as Justinian 
and Belisarius, while speaking of the age of St. Columba. To be 
sure Beda himself does the same, so, when he thinks good, 
does Dr. M‘Corry. The following passage comes, indeed, in a 
chapter headed “Italian Revolutionists—Roman Pontiff King— 
Catholic World”; but then the Revolutionists and the Pontiff 
King have somehow got into a book on the Monks of Iona :— 

The fall of the Roman empire in the west paved the way for this provi- 

dential condition of things. Rome had been relinquished by her civil rolers 
—by Constantine and his successors. Italy for ages had become a prey to 
the invader—to Goths and Vandals, to Huns and other barbarians, 
“ Odoacer with his Heruli puts an end to the western empire in 575. Soon 
afterwards the Heruli disappear before the Goths, and her in their turn 
give place to Lombards, who take possession of the province of Italy.” 
The wonderful date for the mor of Odoacer is fathered by 
Dr. M‘Corry on De Maistre. To the historical mind this seems a 
charge nearly as hard to bear as Bishop Ewing’s notion that there 
were married monks at Iona, 


MILLER’S SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.* 


NEW poet has come to us from a newcountry. Our present 
impression of Californian literature, possibly founded on an 
imperfect acquaintance, is that up to this time it has been princi- 
pally com of journals and mining reports. The — of 
the Far West have been much too busy in getting gold, clearing 
forests, and exterminating Indians, grizzly bears, and each other, to 
find much time for literature, especially for literature of an imagi 
tive sort. “ Where this was written,” says the author, “rhyming is 
considered a mild type of insanity.” In a preface which is at 
once modest and candid, Mr. Miller tells us how and where his 
poems were composed :— 

These lines were written on the rough of the frontier, amid the 
scenes described, where I have spent all but the last few months of my life. 
There, walled from the world by seas on one hand, and the Sierra Nevada 
mountains in savage grandeur on the other, the heart would sometimes 
hunger after a gentler life, and the soul go out after the sweet ideal, a dove 
on the waters, and bring back dreams, and with them clothe facts and tales 
taken from the lips of mountain men as they sat and told them around their 
camp and cabin fires. Of such creations are these songs. 

e City of Mexico was my Mecca, and San Francisco to me a marvel 
of magni ce and civilization. This last summer I crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and for the first time saw New_York ; a great place for cheap 
books, and a big den of small thieves. 
We quote these prefatory lines because they explain better than 
anything else could the nature of the volume. Whatever the 
faults of style which disfigure Mr. Miller’s poems—and they are 
many and flagrant—there can be no doubt that he possesses the 

uine poetic faculty. He writes because he cannot help it—the 
Best reason of all—perhaps the only Pe rg reason for com- 
posing poetry. The snowy Sierra and the tropical caiion, the 
roving adventurous borderer's life, the stirring tales of hunt and 
foray, all these supplied materials pregnant with romance 

try, and only required to be transmuted into words. This task 
Tir. Miller has attempted, and the fact that his lines glow with 
tropical ion, and that his descriptions transport us in imagina- 
tion to the scenes among which they were composed, compels us to 
forgive him for the lawlessness with which he tramples on the 
conventional limitations of art. 

The poems are but seven in number, and amongst them the first 
two are, to our mind, considerably the best. The first is entitled 
“ Arazonian,” and is a tale told by a gold-digger to an English 
squire. He describes his lonely hut in the Western gold region :— 

The pines bow’d over, the stream bent under 
The cabin covered with thatches of palm, 
Down in a cafion so deep, the wonder 

Was what it could know in its clime but calm. 


- Songs of the Sierras, By Joaquin Miller. London: Longmans & Co 
1871. 
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Down in a cafion so cleft asunder : sot 

By sabre-stroke in the young world’s prime, f 

It looked as if broken by, bolts of thunder, atort 

Riven and driven by turbulent time. 

‘And this in the land where the sun goes down, 
_. And gold is gather’d. by tide and by stream, 

And maidens are brown as the cocoa brown, 

And life is a love and love is a dream ; 

Where the winds comein ftom the far Cathay, 

With odour, of spices and balm and bay, 

And summer abideth for aye and aye, 

Nor comes in a tour with the stately June, 

And comes too late and returns too soon. 


His only companion isan Indian girl, who had saved his life in a 12 


desert of New Mexico, and who had followed him here. It is the 
sultry eve of a great thunderstorm; the take of gold had been 
lighter than us He was fretted, and thoughtlessly let ali in 
ber presence the confession. that it was for the love and re- 
membrance of an English maiden that he had been toiling all 
these years. Hot, angry-words follow, the storm is brew and 
the thunder pealing ominously among the crags far overhead, but 
she stands proudly aloof ty e torrent brink, and refuses to seek 


the shelter of the cabin. 
description) 
the air 
And hot and threat’ning; the very heaven _ ’ 
‘Was holding its breath ; and bees in a bevy ‘ 
Hid under'my thatch ; ‘and birds were driven 
In clouds to the rocks:in a Hurried whirr : 
As I peer’d down by the path for her. ' ae 
She stood like a bronze bent.over the river, . : 
The proud eyes fix’d, the postion unspoken, 
‘When the heavens broke like a great dyke broken: 
Then, ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of w: @ rushing of wind 
. And the rolling of clouds with a deafening din, | 

_ And a darkness that had been black to the blind, 
Came down, as I shouted “Come in! come in! 
Come under the roof, come up from the river, 
As up from a grave—come now, or cume never!” 
The tassel’d tops of the pines were as weeds, 
The red woods rock’d like to lake-side reeds, : 
And the world seem’d darken’d and drown’d for ever. 


One fearful, dream-like vision of her, with lifted hands and “ wild 
wide eyes,” as the flood burst and “ caught her hair as the flax in 
a wheel,” and then nothing more till the next morning, when he 
wakes from a nightmare sleep, and rushes to the river, whence ~. 
the flood had gone, rusia 
Like a thief, with only his tracks upon 
The weeds and grasses and warm wet sand, 
He hurries on, calling as he runs,-to the caiion’s mouth, and there 
atlas he finds her lying “in the surge where the waters met.” He 
geen up his hoarded:gold, and turns his face eastward, alw¢ 
unted by the vision of that terrible night, to seek the Eng 
irl for whom he had given the best years of his life, and to whum 
had sacrificed the dark-skinned ‘maiden who loved him so well. 
After long wanderings he reaches his native town, and there he'sees, 
standing at evening with her pitcher by the old town pump, the 
form that he so wellremembers, The time which bad furrowed his 
brow and grizzled his beard had wrought no change in her face; a 
doubt crosses his brain.as he remembers the score of years that 
had passed by, but he cannot. be mistaken in those features. He 
steps nearer, but she does not recognise him :— 


So 1 lifted my voice and I spoke aloud ; 
“ Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod! ”. 
- She started, she stopp’d, she turn’d, amazed, 


She stood all wonder with her wild-wide, T 
Then 


turned in terror down the dark wayside, 

And cried.as she fled, “The man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother.” 
There is no need to tell the story further, or to repeat the weary. 
sad refrain of “ Vanitas -vanitatum,” with which the broken man 
introduces and ends his tale, 
“With Walker in Ni 
adventure. The lawless 


Inet Tine is worth of a in: the, Art-of 
sinking in Poetry,”  Yet,,in spite of this unpromising introdue- 
tion, the poem is a v 


ible to resist adding to our quotations, though we fe they 
ar that 
Ties already stretched to too talength. ‘Lhe following lines 
the description 
The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bow’d and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 
Through the cool canopy of green, 
Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 
Birds h and swung, green-robed and 
Or droop’d in curved dreamily, = 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 
Or sang low-hanging overhead— 


form part 
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at last. (but we must not spoil the 


i was heavy af 


a ride through a tropical forest:— — 


Sang faint, Jike'some far wa! 
ugh ripe nuts crush’d atevery step. 
ran the monkeys through ‘the Jéaves 
JED Y How mrush’d they thr brown-clad and blue,. 
ted? | Like shuttles hnrried t h and through 
The ‘threads a hasty, weaver weaves! 
How quick they cast us fruits of gold, 
“Then loosen’d hand and all foothold, 
And hung ‘limber,.as if‘dead, 
‘Hung and listless overhead ; |: 
And all the time, -with/half-opedi¢yes' 
Bent fall. on mute surprise, 
Look’d wisely too, as wise do, | 
That watch you with the head askew. 
The long days through from blossom’d trees 
There pte sweet song of sweet bees, 
With. chorns-tones of cockatoo, 
That slid his beak along bough, 
? And walk’d and talk’d and hung and swung, 


In crown of gold and coat of blue, 
The wisest fool that ever sung, 
Or had a erown, or held a tongue. . 


Temple of the Sun buried deep within the quinine 
ia the white-walled city by the’ sea, the long 


y 
onthe Saieapeciinet , the remnant of the little band are driven 
t their boats ; 
from her lover in his 


In these two there is some attempt at a 
struction. Passionate tho they are, the artist. is still master 
of his material. But in the four which follow, the formative 
controlling eleuient which is essential to a work of art is almost 
wholly submerged in a swaying tumultuous flood of incoherent 
feeling and imagery. There flits before us a wild ph 
of scenes of passion and turmoil, in which the last 
fall ailing struggle swith th pale- 
ase ¥ ina , unavaili th the 
faced conqueror; or, as in “ Ina” and the “Lay of the Tall 
‘lcalde,” men weary of civilization and sickened by perfidy desert 


ends with a short piece 
the genius of the two singers whose shrines our 
visits when he lands on the shores of the Old World. 
Of the two poets whose names are thus ed, there can be no 
doubt which is the one with whom Mr. Miller’s.genius has most 
affinity, and to whose’ influence he is most deeply indebted. 
The great leader of the English “Sturm und aria’, oa 


passion g 
of Byronism has passed away, and’ we ate happily rid of the 
werous long-haired race of poetasters whom our fathers were 
so fond of caricaturing, who nourished an undying hatred of 
ion as the possible 
| perpetrators of appalling crimes. But this last ‘Transatlantic 
| representative of isa i from these. ' 


| Not that-he is by an the-characteristic faults of 
| the-school to which 


belongs. His types of human nature are 
ific; we should soon’ 


disfiguring ives, 
in which sense is sacrificed 
ingenious scanni: 


possesses 

superiority over his English It is not upon the dreams 
of a morbid imagination, but upon his own actual experience, 
upon the materials derived from an adventurous life on the border 


The whole poem glows with the passion and ardour of youth. We = 
are carried on in loose, swinging, vigorous lines, which tell of see 
the victorious march of the adventurers, the discovery of the hoary 
wood, the rest 
sweet days of 2 
hurried flight, tries to follow his cage her tiny boat upsets’ 2s 
swhilst she is trying in vain to attract his attention, and it is only, "| 
the next morning that he hears from a rough seaman of her  . 
their homes for the freer | | or 
reaction which has we are in some | 
forgetting the incaleulable boon which he conferred on our national ee 
literature when he struck off from iti the-icy fetters of spurious 
limited, and if his«m 
grow ‘weary of these lawless heroes,-whose life is a whirl of 
adventure and excitement, who fling defiance at law and society, 
buster has exercised ‘a ‘powerful fascination over the poet, and there | erent, frothy Moreover, Mr. 
ne Wester tag shy expresso i MANE, complet: masa, ether the 
yee ets witch the poem opens — tis would be easy to collect from almostevery page specimens of weak 
_., He.was a brick, and brave)as a bear. ast f of i of alliterations 
As brave.as Nevada'sigrizzlies are, tosound, of lines which defy the most 
tigress in her lair, | Mr. -Miller’s own figure, it is 
RS | “Joose, uncouth bouquet” that he has sent us across the waters, 
but it contains flowers: of -rare and-tropical brilliancy. The faults : 
of bin Saulte of his : 
— a form are excusable in one who can have had but-little opportunity 
is perhaps the best thing in the whole book, and wh sim- | of familiarizing himself with literary models. But there 1s at least ee 
of civilization, that he has drawn. © MOUDTAIDS an 6 de { 
have been his home, the hunter and the gold-seeker have been 
his companions; he has witnessed, perhaps taken part in, the 
death-struggle of the white man and the red. Hence, even in his _ 
most feverish and over charged passages there is a ring of genuine- ee 
ness which is absent from Byron’s poetry. 
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ROBINSON’S SUBTROPICAL GARDEN.* 
O a generation seemingly wedded to the idea that brilliancy 
T of aoe is the one thin needful to perfectness in the 
flower-garden, larger or smaller, St. Robinson’s mission is to ex- 
in and inculcate the advantages of graceful and striking variety 
in the shape of verdure and leafage. What cut fronds of fern 
and sprigs of myrtle or scented geranium do for the cut flowers of 
a bouquet, he aims to do for the beds and borders whence those 
flowers are cut—beds and borders which, had people only correct 
taste, might be quite as graceful as “bouquets well and simply 
made.” Art is most successful when it most faithfully copies 
nature ; “in the wild state brilliant blossoms are usually relieved 
by a setting of abundant ”; and a strong sense of this fact 
supplies the key-note of Mr. Robinson’s proposed revolution, the 
intermixture of fine-leaved plants with brilliant flowers in such 
wise that blending of flower and fern, trailer, shrub and tree, 
shall be the secret of a really potent and memorable coup dail. 
For this p it is obvious that subtropical plants—that is, not 
merely the plants of fine foliage and habit from subtropical climes, 
but those also of hardier nature and from nearer home which 
approximate to them in large and handsome leaves, noble habit 
a eful port—come in most usefully and opportunely; and 
it is hard to call to mind a modern-day garden which might not 
‘be more or less the better for the element of relief and variety im- 
parted by subtropical gardening in the wider sense. No doubt the 
mind’s eye may rest on country gardens where expanses of trim lawn 
and abundant greenery would cry out, ifstinted, for lavish addition 
of colour in gay and where the omission of the floral ele- 
ment would be as great a mistake as the omission of grazing kine 
or red-cloaked human figures in a ——- composed of green 
fields and rustic bridges. But even here there is scope for sub- 
tropical gardening, after the elimination of the scrubby laurels and 
such like time-worn staples of the shrubbery, and the substitution, 
in graduated system, of sub-hardy trees and ehrubs and of the 
finer-leaved plants whereof Mr. Robinson’s new volume intelli- 
gently discourses. A reform would make itself felt even in such 
wide “temples” of verdure, in the variety offered to the home 
‘view from window or terrace, without the slightest sacrifice of 
‘requisite floral attraction. And, on the other hand, for the larger 
number of modern gardens, which—overlooking the excellent rule 
laid down in p. 28, “Make your garden as distinct as possible 
from your neighbour's ””—vie with each other in crowding verbena, 
pelargonium, calceolaria, and a host of other bedders into ribbon, 
panel, circle, or other reigning fashion, a real hope of emancipa- 
‘tion dawns in the publication of the book before us, if the arbiters 
of our horticultural acre or half-acre will ,but read and heed, if 
gardeners themselves will only profit by the lessons of sound taste 
“which are here expounded with so much clearness and cogency. 
The plan pursued is that of other volumes by Mr. Robinson; we 
have a hortatory introduction pleasantly unfolding the omy 
of the system for which he pleads, and then an alphabetical de- 
scription of the “hardy” and “tender” species which may with 
advantage form the subtropical element of a garden, and full 
suggestions for arrangement and information as to treatment and 
nera! culture. We hope much too—perhaps more in the first 
instance than from his arguments—from the illustrations, which 
singularly atlirm the Horatian maxim :— 
ius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
din que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
The very dullest of readers must take the hint of the frontispiece, 
and of the shady and sheltered dell with tree-ferns and other stove- 
plants put out for the summer which is the subject of the plate 
facing p. 28; and, taking it, must be inspired with a desire, accord- 
ing to circumstances and means at command, to impart similar 
variety of plant growth and _— form to the garden with 
‘which he has to deal; and if he will but study Mr. Robinson's 
pages, such a desire need not remain unsatisfied. It is their 
great recommendation that they cater, for the average, not for 
the exceptional, garden-owner. Least stress is laid on the cost- 
lier subjects, Ferdinandas, Solanums, Monsteras, and Anthurium 
acaule, which want stove-heat in winter and spring, and are too 
expensive for wide use and effect. Fuller hints and greater pains 
are bestowed on the tender poorer im kinds—Draczenas, American 
Aloes, and the like—which may be summered out of doors if 
they have a cool glazed shelter in winter, and which merit a place 
next to the “ hardies,” because, beautiful indoors and out of doors 
alike, they literally “ pay adouble debt.’ But the humblest garden- 
reformer, sans conservatory, sans greenhouse, is lifted to self- 
importance in Mr. Robinson’s scale, for he reserves his special 
interest for mm se which, like the Ricinus and the Annuals, 
are practically hardy, and which, after raising in warm or cool 
frames, may be planted out in beds or on turf so as to give little 
or no further trouble. If the resources of private ens forbid 
@ revolution commensurate with Mr. Gibson’s work at Battersea 
Park, yet, under Mr. Robinson’s = we may borrow hints 
from it, the results of which will, at a much cheaper outlay, 
realize wonderfully satisfactory kindred effects. The narrower our 
means and range, the less margin is there for failures; and so 
we shall eschew the plants that have no striking feature or 
character, not laying in a host of Solanums (a fine race to choose 
from, but with many of its members delicate and many ragged 
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and ignoble), but selecting a few of the more beautiful and useful 
—marginatum, betaceum, robustum, and Warscewiczii (191-5) 
—to take up the little room there is to s under glass in 
winter, and to repay their expenses by noble leafage in the centre of 
a group of dwarfer plants or shrubs in the open garden in summer. 
So, too, a good selection of the stately and graceful Dracenas will 
pay abundantly for their winter keep and lodging, and some of 
them (indivisa and Draco) are said to endure open air near London 
all the year round. One of the former did so in a vase at Muswell 
Hill, but the bright Draczena terminalis has been tried and found 
a failure at Battersea (126). “ Where it does well, however, the 
Draczena,” says Mr. Robinson, “ beats any Yucca for distinct- 
ness and tropical grace.” The large and fine-foliaged families of 
Caladium and Canna—the first capable of being associated with 
many fine-leaved plants, but not with Ferdinanda, Ricinus, and 
Wigandia, which grow too strong for it, and the second in its 
proper place here and there amidst low flowering plants—need 
only a moderate amount of winter storing and housing; but the 
experience gained from this necessity will result in the multiplica- 
tion of much-prized roots and tubers to be placed out in the 
summer months for fresh triumphs of horticultural effect. 


In fact, there is for almost every tender subtropical—which 
some cannot rear, even though the rearing involve but little glass 
or shelter—a hardier double or substitute. Thus the “Uhdea 
bipinnatifida,” figured in p. 205, is a noble-leafed plant from 
Mexico, of refined type, and slightly silvery tone. But it has to 
be propagated by cuttings from old plants kept during winter in 
stove or greenhouse, and placed in heat to afford cuttings freely 
in early spring. To such, however, as cannot afford the room and 
care thus involved, there is a refuge in the kindred Heracleums 
or cowparsnips—a handsome, hardy, and distinct perennial, notable 
from May to the end of July for shape and width of leaf, height 
of stem, and great size of umbels. Persia, Siberia, the Crimea, 
and Caucasus have contributed to our hardy subtropical garden 
most striking and diverse members of this family; and so, though 
with a somewhat less refined but still highly effective substitute, 
the lack of the Uhdea may be supplied. It is the same in many 
other instances. Among herbaceous plants, the quite hardy 
Ferulas, first of all in point of time, and second to but few in hue 
and elegance, those feathery green plumes that might furnish 
leafage for the earliest snowdrop flower ; the heart-leafed Crambe; 
the Brassicas, “ crispa” and “ palmifolia” (this last quite palmy 
and uncabbage-like); the Rheums or rhubarbs, and the Nico- 
tianas or tobacco-plants, may be grown by any one in shrubbery 
or detached bed, without any need of winter shelter, if the soil be 
good and care taken in planting. Among grasses the New Zealand 
Flax (Phormium tenax) may be bowed by the wind and cold, and 
perish if left out for the winter in the colder parts of our climate, 
and there may be some anxiety for the New Zealand Arundo Con- 
spicua, so striking in regard to its drooping foliage and gracefully 
feathering plumes. But then the Pampas grass is quite hardy, 
and in deep good soil, with a prepared site in a green nook, shel- 
tered from the rough breezes, vat outmatch the whole list of its 
tenderer rivals, and head its distinct and effective hardy satellites, 
Arundo Donax and Arundo Donax versicolor. To this last it is 
well to give in winter a covering of sifted coal-ash ; it will then 
rise again to form the centre of a circular bed, or as an interme- 
diate between tree and shrub and fleeting-flower vegetation, 
and to illustrate the effective intermixture of leaf and colour, 
which is Mr. Robinson’s grand text. Of less tall grasses, the 
Erianthus Ravennz, which is of the Pampas type, and has its 
leaves tinged with violet, is somewhat doubtful as to hardihood; 
but the wild British “ Elymus arenarius,” which will flourish no 
matter how far north, is a fine striking grass, little surpassed by 
the Pampas or Arundos, Of the Bamboo tribe some of its finest 
menibers, Bambusa Simonii, viridi-glaucescens, and edulis are 
half-hardy, and the Nepaul bamboo (falcata) does well out of 
doors in Devon and Cork. The finest member of the Banana and 
Musa family, which is tropical and mostly the tenant of a hot- 
house, is Bruce’s “ Musa Ensete,” hardy enough to be put out in 
summer, and only requiring, it would seem, in France the scant 
protection of a thatched shedding in winter (p. 161). Those who 
cannot boast spacious and lofty conservatories might sigh in vain 
for a great number of the tropical palms; but whilst our author 
enumerates the Areca sapida, Chamedorea, Chamerops excelsa, 
Cycas revoluta, Lavatera, Phoenix, and Seaforthia, palms of dif- 
ferent height, habit, and hue which will stand out in summer, he 
is able to cite one, the Chusan palm, Chamerops Fortunei, 
stouter of habit and more matted than Chamerops excelsa, with 
a height of twelve feet and a handsome spreading head of fan-like 
leaves, which bas stood out many winters at Osborne, at Kew, 
and in the Regent’s Park Botanic Gardens, and which in the 
south or west of England might not improbably do the same, if 

wn a couple of years in the greenhouse, and then turned out 
in April in a sheltered site, a loamy soil, and a gentle hollow 
amidst shrubs to break the wind. And the hardier a plant of the 
fine-foliaged kind is, the more important it is for the effect it con- 
tributes to gardens of average pretensions :— 

What I wish [writes our author] to impress upon the reader is, that in 
whatever part of these islands he may live, he need not despair of producing 
sufficient similar effect to vary his flower-garden or pleasure-ground beau- 
tifully by the use of hardy plants alone ; and that the noble lines of a well- 
known Yucca recurva, or the finely-chiselled yet fern-like spray of @ 
graceful conifer, will aid him as much in this direction as anything that 
requires either tropical or subtropical temperature, 


In the course of his very interesting introduction the author 
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ives divers useful hints as to the combination of fine leaves with 
e flowers, whether in dealing with hardy or tender subjects, with 

a view to tasteful effects. He would have the large white trumpet 
flowers of the Lilium longiflorum emerge from the outer margin of 

amass of Cannas—a practicable combination, as he shows in p. 18. 
Gladioli and Tritomas too, he suggests, should spring out of a mass 
of associated subtropicals, and he would combine also Dahlias with 
Cannas, and varieties of the Foxglove with beds of Acanthus, and 
like hardy subjects. Sparaxis pulcherrima, the double perennial 
sunflower, the Fuschia in mild districts, and the varieties of the 
herbaceous Peony, would also subserve similar effects in combina- 
tion, or as isolated specimens; and the hints given in pp. 23-5 as 
to the planting alone on the turf a group of mixed Pampas grasses, 
a tuft or two of Acanthus latifolius, or a plump of Yuccas or 
Tritomas, strike us as in the highest degree valuable and note- 
worthy. This indeed is the true way to emancipate a garden from 
servile sameness, by imparting to it a graceful irregularity ; and to 
this end, either by plunging in pots beneath the turf, or by the 
immediate planting of tender and hardy specimens of tree, shrub, 
fern, and grass, one may relieve for a longer or shorter span the green 
surface which usually is only varied by flower-beds. For the same 
object much use may be made of some hardy trees and shrubs, if 
kept annually cut down to make a clean and simple-stemmed 
growth. Mr. Robinson cites the Paulownia imperialis with its 
pinnate leaf, and illustrates the efiect of young and healthy speci- 
mens of hardy fine-leaved trees thus treated, by a plate of the 
Ailanthus towering over a mass of Cannas (p. 30). It may as 
effectively be associated, if trained thus symmetrically, with 
Gladioli, Dahlias, or Hollyhocls. In the course of the alphabetical 
description we meet with other trees and shrubs susceptible of the 
same adaptation; eg. the Gymnocladus Canadensis. or Kentucky 
coliee-tree, ahardy forester which should be kept in a young state, 
and with one tine head; the Keelreuteria paniculata, a hardy deci- 
duous Chinese tree with dark glistening green leaves and yellow 
flowers in terminal clusters, to which succeed reddish bladdery 
capsules. In the same way it will answer to cut down to a 
simple dwarf stem the Aralias, Canescens, and Papyrifera (the 
latter the Chinese rice-paper plant), and the Spirw: Lindleyana 
from the Himalayas, which is most likely to look eflective, thus 
treated. With no less happy results, as Mr. Robinson shows in 
pp- 31-2, might the grace and pointed habit of young conifers, 
such as the Netinosporas and Thujopsis borealis, be made to till up 
the gulf between larger shrub vegetation and the humbler colour- 
ing material; and as many conifers are all the better for trans- 
planting up to a certain age, this is no bad way of ensuring them 
a carefully prepared nursery. It no more follows that these sub- 
jects are out of their proper place when so located than that such 
a fern as the Adiantium pedatum need be.the tenant of a green- 
house. The latter does best for low and shady rockwork, or coarse, 
broken, peaty soil. There are also, as we gather from the pages 
of the book before us, not a few such tree-tferns as the Alsophila 
excelsa, Dicksonia antarctica, Cyathea dealbata, and others, 
which, well placed, will stand in our open air from May to Sep- 
tember. Other and hardier ferns, the Struthiopteris with its 
ostrich-plume fronds, the Pteris, and the Lastraa, may be made to 
give relief and grace to beds of low-growing flowers, or may be 
grouped in the pleasure-ground with Acanthuses and other tine- 
jeaved plants. ‘They may embellish too the shady wood walk. 
Our chief native fern, Osmunda regalis, attains great stature in 
such sites, if well-prepared soil be given them. We must refer 
the reader to the Subtropical Garden (pp. 166-7) for the plan 
adopted by Mr. Parsons of Danebury for cultivating this fern with 
perfect success. Suffice it to say that it involves free rich soil and 
thorough drainage. 

_ Had we space, we should like to touch upon the various water- 
side plants—native and foreign, hardy and tender, reeds, rushes, 
arrowheads and maces—which, if picked out here and there from the 
Ps a gary description, might be studied for the covering of 
islands and lake-margins, which are for the most part left by us 
to Nature for the embellishment she chances to give them. But 
the book is full of interest and information, and we only wish it 
could be drilled into gardeners’ heads. Even the distinction 
between shade and shelter (see pp. 41-2) is by no means superfluous, 
Nothing but “ tree-ferns and thiugs not grown in open air simply 
placed there for the summer can be other than worse for the shade 
of trees, which intercept the sun and its influences on life and 
growth.” But three parts of the plants of which this book treats 
require, more or less, the shelter and protection of undulating 
ground, or, in level districts, of a fence of graceful evergreens and 
conifers. If Mr. Robinson continues to teach these and similar 
lessons with the untiring enthusiasm which sets in motion his 
lively and facile pen, we cannot doubt that he will leave his mark 
on the horticulture of the last quarter of this century. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 
(Second Notice.} 
(PRE latter half of Mrs. Green’s recently published volume of 
State Papers of the Domestic Series of Elizabeth’s reign 
consists of Addenda ranging over about eighteen years, and 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Szries, of the Reign of Elizabeth 
1601-1603 ; with 565. in Her Public 
Record Oittice. Edited by Mary Aune Everett Green, Author of the “ Lives 
of the Prineesses of England,” &c. Under the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Departmeat. London: Longmans & Cv. 1870. 


contains many papers of value which from various causes have: 
been omitted by her precursor, Mr. Robert Lemon, who undertook 
the first two volumes, extending from the commencement of the 
reign of Edward VI. down to the year 1590. We have fre~ 

uently before now taken occasion to comment on the dispropor- 
tion between the amount of analysis given in different ons of 
this ‘series. And the Addenda which are now published only 
serve to draw out and exhibit this contrast in a very marked 
manner. The earlier volumes gave so short an account of the 
contents of a paper that it would be scarcely possible in some 
cases to identify a given document, whilst from the year 1590 to 
the end of the reign the Calendar gives us very full and suificient 
details of all oale matters of interest such as are generally 
classed under the head of “ Domestic Affairs.” More forty 
years were compressed into the first two volumes, whilst the other 
four volumes in the hands of Mrs. Green embrace scarcely more 
than twelve years. Even the gleanings of the State Paper Office 
which are given us in these Addenda extend over as much space 
as has been allotted by Mr. Lemon to what till now we believed. 
to have been a complete list of all the papers of the period now 
existing in the Record Office. 

However, we do not care to oomelnn any further. We are 
glad at least to find that a gleaning has been made, and that we 
are not likely to lose any papers for want of adequate search being 
made for them. It will readily be supposed that by far the 
greater part of these gleanings is of small value. Papers of 
importance do not so easily escape the notice of investigators, and. 
so it will not be expected that a series of Addenda will produce a 
set of documents which will bear comparison with the staple of 
the volumes to which they are a supplement. Nevertheless, we 
confess we have been surprised at the amount of information that 
may be gained from these supplementary papers, and the variety 
of matter which they supply to historical inquirers. We may: 
dismiss the reign of Edward VL. with noticing the two points to 
which Mrs. Green has called attention in her short preface, which 
extends only to three pages. A few papers occur bearing on the. 
subject of what in the cant of the day was called the “Godly pur- 
pose,” which meant compelling the Scots by force of arms to submit 
to the marriage of their Queen with the young King of England ; 
and there is a remarkable series of returns made from the hun- 
dred of Kerry, Cornwall, which will no doubt be made the most of 
in the dispute about the ornaments of the Church in the first 
year of King Edward VI. These belong to April, 1549, and are 
evidently but a portion of a much larger collection, the rest of 
which has been lost.. They are numbered from 29 to 46, and 
contain au enumeration of copes, sets of .vestments, albs, tunicles, 
banners, streamers, &c., besides the less disputed implements such 
as towels, cruets, bells, &c. 

Neither have we much to notice in the supplementary docu- 
ments of the reign of Mary, except to express our regret that the 
two pages of a fragmentary letter from Lady Jane Grey as Queen 
(hypothetically dated July 12) have not been reprinted verbatim. 
We are even left in uncertainty as to whether this letter, which 
is said to be a letter “ calling upon her good and faithful subjects. 
to assist her against the adherents of the Lady Mary and her 
adherents, who have dispersed letters among the prelates, judges, 
&e., << divert her subjects from their allegiance,” has ever been 

rinted. 
P We proceed to the Addenda of Elizabeth’s reign. And here the. 
very first page adds a story of startling interest which, proper! 
speaking, belongs to the preceding reign. Number 4 of Vor 1X 
of these Addenda is the complaint of an inhabitant of Guernsey to 
Cecil, asking for redress for the cruelty practised on his sister and 
two nieces more than two years earlier. He states that they were 
condemned for heresy by the Dean and Curates of Guernsey with- 
out authority, and contrary to law, they all the time declarin 
their innocence ; and that the baby prematurely born of one 
them was taken up and cast into the fire again, so that though 
three only were condemned, four were executed. From the 
annexed account of the trial it is difficult to say how far the pro- 
ceedings, before the ecclesiastical tribunal first, and then before the 
Bailiff and Jurats, were illegal. Let us at least hope that there 
may have been some exaggeration in the terrible charge of burning 
the new-born child. But we notice the story now partly as a 
specimen of what may probably be produced hereafter from the. 
archives of the Channel Islands, if they have been preserved; and 
partly because the story shows that even Foxe’s Protestant zeal 
tailed to discover all the instances of persons burnt for heresy 
in the reign of Philip and Mary. Whether true or false (it would 
have mattered little to him), it would have been a splendid 
addition to the 277 cases which he so industriously raked up. 
We must confess we had thought, and had ventured even to hope, 
that the catalogue of the Martyrologist was complete. 

Whilst we are on the subject of Guernsey, we may notice how 
many of the papers in this Supplement relate to the Channel 
Islands. We will specify but one other—namely, Saravia’s (not 
Saravius’, as Mrs. Green writes, which is only the Latinized form 
of the name) letter of February 26, 1565, to Cecil, in which he 

ives him the account of the state of religion in the island, and 
gs to be removed to England. He says:— 


As to religion, there are only three or four people in the island who 
attend service, and if an ecclesiastic goes into the country he is greeted with 


-jeers and laughter, and often, has dirt thrown at him. ‘They are worse than 


‘Turks, and the jurats connive at all this. Robbery and slaughter are com- 
mitted with impunity, there being no laws, and the decisions of judges 
various. Everybody is at law in some court. The jurats treat the people 
like sheep, unrestrained by fear. The people are so inert that they had 
rather live poor and idle than rich by labour. 
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Before we quit this subject it seems worth while to call atten- 
tion to a feature which appears both in previous volumes of 
this series and ially in these supplementary papers—namely, 
the utter want o eenlity and religion that prevailed throughout 
the country, and not only in Guernsey, to which the above extract 
refers. ere is one very striking paper, belonging probably to 
the year 1565—though the exact date is unimportant—which 
throws some light on the causes of this decline of morals. The 
document professes to be a return of the number of livings 
actually vacant at the time in about half the dioceses of England 
and Wales. It reveals a most deplorable state of things, as we 
gather from it that there must have been nearly a thousand 
parishes absolutely unprovided with a rector or vicar, the reason 
alleged in most cases being the poverty of the benefice, though 
there is also another cause which appears from time to time in 
these ee the unwillingness of students at Oxford 
and Cambridge to apply themselves to theology, We are unable 
to account for the fact that the two dioceses of North Wales form 
the only exception to this complaint of want of clergy, there being 
absolutely no benefice yacant, whilst in each of the dioceses of 
Lincoln and Norwich the vacancies considerably exceed a hundred. 
It is not to be wondered at that, in the latter diocese, the city 
preachers 

have taken in hand—both for their better exercise and also for the edu- 
eation of the people—prophesying, which is done once in three weeks, when 
one first interprets a piece of the Scriptures, which at present is Paul to the 
Romans, for an hour, and then two others reply for half an hour, when we 
end with prayer. 

How far such exercises may have been the cause of that slack 
attendance at Divine worship which the city clergy undertook to 
remedy, we will not attempt to determine. The same writer lets 
us also into a little light as to the class of persons who were 
ordained. He says:— 

My lord bishop, at his last gi orders, admitted none that had no 
knowledge in the Latin tongue, or that exercised any secular occupancy, 
by means whereof John Cayme was not admitted, for he lacked the La 
and was a butcher, 

Of smaller matters we observe the date of the surrender of the 
Minories to the Crown, 23rd of November, 30 Henry VILI.—with 
the name of Elizabeth Salvadge, the last abbess—which has not 
been preserved in the Record tee, nor, as far as we know, has 
the date been anywhere else given. There is also a very valu- 
able document, consisting of a schedule signed by the Bis x of 
London, Ely, and Chester, and three other Commissioners, which 
contains the names of such recusants as were at large, though 
restricted to certain places; followed by another list of “ evil 

ns who lurk so secretly that green cannot be 
served upon them,” of others who have fled beyond the sea, 
and again of others confined in the Counter, the Fleet, the King’s 
Bench, and the Marshalsea. The document mentions that most 
of the people in the eounties of Stafford and Derby are “evil in- 
tended to religion, and use froward speeches in ale-houses,” &c. 

Of course among these recusants po oop the names of several of the 
deprived bishops—such as Bonner of London, and Poole of Peter- 
borough, the nephew of the celebrated Cardinal of the same name, 
Tf we were to notice all the little items we have marked, we should 
show how much remains to be gleaned from these papers to com- 
plete the works which have been edited of late years of the bio- 
rs gs of the Reformers, and the history of the Reformation. 

ot only does the volume supply us with corrections of Strype’s 
Annals, but also it furnishes additional letters—of Jewel, for in- 
stance, and of Coverdale—which perhaps no one had seen or known 
anything of. We do not of course pretend that the world would 
be much of a loser if a letter or two of such very insignifi- 
cant persons as Coverdale and Jewel had never turned up; nor, 
again, would it make much difference if a very large number of 
these documents had either been destroyed, or remained in the 
obscure corners of the repositories in which they have been pre- 
served. But there be useful information perhaps to be ex- 
tracted from a paper ich scarcely one reader in a hundred would 
take the trouble to look at. Of this class, for all we know to the 

, may be the singular document, at p. 525 of this volume, 
in which William Garnett gives the Bishop of Durham the par- 
ticulars of the birth of another pair of Siamese twins, unfortunately 
not born alive, which were joined together from the collar-bone 
downward through the body, with four arms and legs, Xc. 

Lastly, we to notice an important document which 
touches upon the character of the Queen. We have always been 
of opinion that whatever might be the truth of the numerous 
aceusations definitely brought against Elizabeth, and the still 
more numerous innuendoes scattered about concerning her private 
life, and her relations with Dudley, Essex, and others of her 
Court, none was more probable than that of improper intercourse 
with Dudley. At this distance of time such a matter will be 
judged rather according to the preconceived notions of the reader 
than by any confirmatory evidence, which must necessarily be of 
a vague veer That the Queen lived with Dudley was cer- 
tainly commonly reported, and the Bishop of Aquila informed the 
King of Spain that Elizabeth herself condescended to notice the 
scandal. We shall hear more of this story when the calendaver 
of the Simancas documents reaches this point of time. Mean- 
while we may remark that the accusation is to a certain extent 
on out by a paper we transcribe, which runs as follows 

- 

Examination of Robert Garrerd.—Edmund Baxter said that Lord Robert 
kept her Majesty, and that she was a naughty woman, and could not rule 


her realm, and that justice was not administered. That the Lord Keeper 
was a wretch, although he was fain to go on his knees and call him good 
honourable lord, and that he kept two gentlemen in the law and bought 
their land at his own price, and that he was a very traitor, but that if ex- 
aminator betrayed this, he would cut off his ears ; that several lords had 
told Lord Robert that he kept the Queen, and he gave them thanks. Was 
told by Lady Willoughby, now wife of Baxter, that while her Majesty was 
at Ipswich she looked like one lately come out of child-bed. 

Examination of Joan, wife of Robert Garrerd, and Agnes Mannell, 

her servant—Heard Lady Willoughby say that her Majesty looked very 
pale, like a woman out of child-bed. 
Those who persist in maintaining the innocence of Elizabeth will 
have hard work to dispose of the variety of testimonies which 
converge towards convicting her of too great intimacy with 
Dudley, and in particular they must endeavour to invalidate the: 
testimony of the Bishop of / — For more of this evidence we. 
must be content to wait till Don Pascual de Gayangos has pub- 
lished his continuation of Bergenroth’s Calendar of Despatches 
relating to the negotiations between England and Spain. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH.* 


it humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with sim- 
picky and vigour, ought to ensure success, 4 Daughter of 
eth is of the kind to deserve it, It is long since we have met 
with a book with better stuff in it than this; and, save one or two 
inartistic weaknesses which seem to betray the unaccustomed 
hand, it is good all through, which few modern novels are. For 
in general the modern novel which opens well keeps up its verve 
and liveliness for only the first volume at most; the second 
is shaky and pointless; and the third loses its interest in a 
morass of weakness and maundering whence there is no return. 
A Daughter of Heth has its one or two points of failing and 
to mark it of the present day, but the author manages to 
extricate himself cleverly before he goes very far astray; and 
though we think some things in the third volume a little dubious, 
yet the whole winds up in very fair harmony with the key-note, 
and the end leaves no great sense of confusion or discord when 
contrasted with the beginning.-.x 
The best things in the book are the characters of Coquette and 
the Whaup, the minister’s eldest son—“ a long-legged herculean 
boy of eighteen,” and the Achilles of the village, when the tale 
begins. Indeed his introductory action has a fine Homeric 
flayour in it, as, with his face to the village foe, baci om. the 
noses of more than one mother’s son among them by pelting them 
with stones, flung with a “terrible aim,” he takes his little band 
of belligerent, if retreating, brothers safe to the fortress of the 
Manse garden; where, mounted on a barrel, he enacts a scene out 
of Josephus, pouring gravel in place of pitch on the upturned faces 
of the enemy without the walls. But if Achilles had Agamemnon, 
the Whaup had his father, the minister; and “a lithe curl of a 
whip round his calves, at once a mystery and a horror,” revealed to 
him the angry presence of this last, and his own disgrace. But 
this was nothing new, for the Whaup was always in disgrace. 
“The long-legged daredevil of the Manse” was the plague and 
terror of the village, and a list of his schoolboy tricks of damage 
and annoyance sufficiently explains why. He was a fine fellow, 
however, through it all; and the worthy minister scarcely knew 
which to do most—to grieve for the unruly activities of a son so rich 
in health and strength and brains, but so poor in manly dignity, or 
to rejoice at the wherewithal from which those activities sprang. 
Very truthfully and very delicately too is indicated, rather than de- 
scribed, the change of tone and growth of mind and earnestness by 
which the rude boy gradually becomes a noble man; and, good as 
the book is-throughout, there is nothing better than this subtle and 
most natural process of character-painting. The Whaup lives; he 
is no abstraction. We see the boy as heis, tall, strong, handsome, 
mischievous, with a conscience almost entirely asleep, not so much 
vicious as healthy and thoughtless, And even as a student, and 
doing well, working hard with a purpose and a pure love to 
help him on and keep him up to the mark, we see the same 
natural healthiness and exuberance of animal spirits leading him 
to the occasional outbreaks natural to youth, but never to sottish- 
ness or vice. And through it all is preserved, steady in growth 
if fitful in manifestation, the purifying and ennobling influence of 
a good girl’s love. For of course a woman is at the root of this 
new evolution ; and Coquette is that woman. 
Coquette is the orphan daughter of the minister's only brother, 
who had left Scotland early in life with a sad name for wildness, 
having been in his time ouch another asthe Whaup was now, 
“only that his outrages upon the decorum of his native village 
had Bes of a somewhat. more serious kind.” He went abroad, and 
did not return; and his family were glad of it, for they heard no 
good of him; though to be sure “a very moderate amount of 
wildishness became something horrible when rumoured through 
the quiet of Airlie.” He put a climax to his wickedness when 
he married a foreign woman, and henceforth was considered but @ 
lost soul; and when he and his Roman Catholic wife both died, 
his only child, Catherine or Coquette, was transferred to the 
care of her good but puritanical Scotch uncle, with her father's 
evil reputation adding its weight to her own inborn depravity. 
Poor little Coquette found herself in but an ungenial soil when she 
was transplanted from sunny, easy-going France, and the guardian- 
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ship of her sweet mother and kindly father, to the society of her 
five unruly boy cousins, the severe handling of the housekeeper 
Leezibeth and her “ master ” Andrew, and the hard censure of the 
Presbyterian folk of Airlie. Brought up a Roman Catholic, but 
with more Christianity than sectarianism of nature ; willing to join 
in any form of worship so long as she might pray in her own way; 
to remove her crucifix. but not to give it up; to shut her piano on 
the “Sabbath ” but not to forego her private reading of her religious 
books; anxious only to please and to sée her friends happy around 
her; soft and pure, loving and yet with a certain dainty dignity 
very charmingly described, she had but a-hard time of it at first; 
but the exquisite tact and: good temper with which she sought 
to accommodate herself to strange ways about her, and the 
unvarying sweetness with which she disarmed the savageness- of 
her natural enemies, in time bore its fitting fruit. But only after 
a long time, and when the better spirit came too late. From the 
first she was loved by the Whaup, yet feared as a witch might 
have been both by him and others; and we have several pretty 

ictures of her, —a and seductive, gradually stealing into the 
aM of those who would fain have hardened themselves against her, 
and gaining their love, in spite of their prejudice, by the sheer force 
of her delightfulness. "With her frank smile, her soft brown ey: 
her pretty mode of dress, her French terms and phraseology—not to 
many nor too cumbrous—her odd bits of innocent slang, whi 
shocked the Whaup’s sense of propriety, and which he never failed 
to rebuke as a lo boy would rebuke a girl he admired and yét 
tried to dislike, she was a creature so infinitely: charming t 
no one could hate her long; in‘ spite of the shadow which the 
Scarlet Woman had thrown over her. But they did their best that 
way. Sometimes, when too much bewildered and overpowered 
by her sense of mysterious sinfulness, her consciousness of offence 
without knowledge or meatiing, she would break down and weep 
bitterly; but in general she only endeavoured to do better, and 
she always accepted rebuke and repression with the most delicate 
submission. 

Nothing can be better than the contrast drawn between her 
nature and upbringing and the new circumstances in which she 
finds herself. Her facility and the Calvinistic rigidness ; her sunny, 
pleasure-loving artistry, and the stern, hard, puritanical plainness 
of her new home; her latitudinarianism and the Sabbatarian 
strictness of her companions, with the little offshoots, the thousand 
page same ensuing, are all done to the life, and without exaggera~ 
tion. Coquette is a French girl of the best type; habituated to obedi- 
ence, but not to harshness; taking life'in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, 
wholly unlike the romanticism of English girls ; viewing her futare 

iage rather as a duty owing to her parents or guardians 
than a thing in which she jogat to have a voice and ke supreme 
in her own self-guidance ; g, indeed, that self-guidance would 
be improper, injudicious, and of evil result; quite content to marry 
the man she thinks she ‘ought, while loving one she ought not; 
and only careful to make every one about her happy, without an 
thought of self, and without any consciousness of her own self- 
sacrifice. The anonymousauthor of 4 Daughter of Heth has here 
touched a difficult point ina masterly manner. He is by no means 
original in his portraiture of a self-sacriticing woman; but we can- 
not recall at this moment one character where the sacrilice is so 
entirely without self-conseiousness as this of Coquette. What 
spoiled Mr. Dickens's virtuous heroines was the fearful amount of 
moral posturing they went through, and the distinct self-con- 
sciousness which ruined the value of their best deeds. Coquette, 
however, is free from this blemish; and the author has succeeded 
in her character just so far as he has avoided this too general 
snare. We question, however, the likelihood of her last flight to 
Saltcoats. We grant the truth of that other side of unselfishness 
and unconsciousness of action—the greater facility of being led 
away; and we can understand that she might be induced to a on 
solicitation what she would not have done on her own account. 
Still, this is to our mind one of the dangerous points to 
which we have referred before, and we think it questionable as 
a part of the character-painting of such a girl as Coquette. Also we 
think the Whaup’s quiescence at this time, and about the nameless 
disgrace that had fallen on Coquette, scarcely in harmony with the 
energetic and vigorous nature of the lad. Nor would such a youth 
as he is depicted, and of 80: substantially pure a life, have been 


nerd to accept a girl's hand had he any suspicion of a mystery |} 


The morals of the young are pitiless; and loving her 
though he did, he would ‘have surely been either more uneasy and 
more inquisitive as to the cause of her sudden collapse in public 

or, suspecting something not ay to‘his own honour, he 
Would scarcely have married her to male all safe. 

Among the things of which the workmanship is to be eom- 
mended is this same secret love affair between Coquette and Lord 
ope, The fiery passion on which it was based, its secrecy, 
and therefore its sin, are wonderfully well sketched ; partly be- 
cause, though 90 fiery, though so onate, there is nothing in it 
to offend the tate, It is a sketch, an indication, rather than an 
elaborate description ; and hence it is far more powerful than if it 
had been more detailed: We recommend this to some of our lady 
wniters who have mistaken sensual detail for strength of passion, 
avd who revolt by minute description where a larger and more 
simply suggestive treatment would have been both more telling 
and less oifensive. We have left'ourselves no room to speak of 
the minor characters, which, with tlie sole exception of Lady 
Earlshope, are good and natural. We think her introduction a 
mistake ; she is too violent for the general tone of the work ; and 
as she does nothing to advance the story, as her mere existence is 


the great fact on which that of the story hangs, we think it 
would have been better if she had been kept quite out of sight, or, 
if introduced, made many degrees less repulsive. Save this mis- 
take, the rest of the smaller people are very ; but the best are 
the kind, grave minister; Leezibeth, whose heart was better than 
her creed, and Andrew, her master, whose heart had become ossi- 
fied in his, We hope we shall see more work as good as this from 
the same hand; but we must earnestly warn our author against 
the sticidal haste of the present race of writers, and entreat him 
to take time, and work well over his next book, erat | that 
more reputations have been ruined by oyer-rapid and ill-con- 
sidered work than fortunes have been made by striking while the 
RECENT PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR." 
TPHERE will be no lack of materials ‘hereafter for a fall study 
of the great events that have made Germany the first 
Empire of the world, and reduced Frarice for the time to the con- 
dition of a second-rate Power. We notice with pleasure, in the 
interests of historical truth, that there appears to be little dis- 
position on the side of the French critics to conceal or palliate the 
military faults of the past. Ifa new Consulate and Empire be 
heréafter written to prove that the defeats of France in 1870 have 
been the results of accident, treachery, or bad weather, it will not 
be the fault of the military writers of that country, whoare 
laying bare the secret springs of each mistake that was made. 
is no doubt very contrary to discipline—as the victorious Germans, 
looking down from the calm heights of their superiority, have 
contemptuously remarked—that the junior officers of an army 
should be so ready to criticize freely the mistakes of their late 
chiefs. But, on the other hand, it is nm above all things, 
after such a collapse, that the truth should be thoroughly known. 
And if only those were to speak who are. personally responsible, 
France could scarcely expect to arrive at such a full knowledge of 
the causes of her late misfortunes as would enable her to apply, 


effectual remedies. 
It is of necessity that a sei part of such pamphlets as we are 
referting to should be publish ome of them are 


ed anonymously. 
undoubtedly due to the leisure afforded by eapavity to ‘their 
attthors, who may since have been sharing in the second siege of 
Paris under that Mais Hay whose errors cost the French the 
disaster of Sedan. e shall hold ourselves excused, however, 
froin noticing in detail the bulk of such publications, confining our- 
selves at present, as far as these anonymous authors are con 
to the special “ History of the Army of Chilons” and its defeats, 
avg by one who plainly s of what he saw throughout. 

e are not informed in what sense the writer was the volunteer 
he Claims to have been, He plainly belonged to the corps of 
} Douay, the 7th of the Army of the Rhine, and narrates its 
whole history from its first formation to the surrender at Sedan, 
with the force and clearness of one who was in a position to 
observe thoroughly all that passed, aud who has the power of 
pen his observations to the best advantage. Possibly no work 
on the war, since the first shot was fired, has contained more’ 
instructive details as to the various French deficiencies that chiefly. 
call for observation. We here learn that the supply of maps was 
inadequate for the purpose that the staff. to the 7th 
| Corps leit Paris absolutely without any such aid, having learnt: 
‘they must wait until the other six corps which stood before them 
numerically were first supplied. e next discover—and are 
‘comforted as to certain deticiencies re to exist in our own 

ment of Supply—that the soldiers brought together at 
Colmar in the Rhine valley to form the nucleus of the corps 
were not rationed nor paid regularly for some time after their first 
_assembling, because the Intendant of the 7th Corps,was at Oran in 
_ Affiea, and the Sub-Intendant had not sufficient powers to act for 
him. The next little difficulty that arose was c uent on the 
appointment of General Douay to the command, with orders to 
ng the corps together at Belfort ; for, on arriving at that fortress, 

he could learn nothing of his artillery or engineer , Which 
their own chief bureaux had, without informing him or their 
superiors in the War Office, placed at Colmar. It is true that if, 
, when oe a week previously, Douay had been hurried on to 
|Belfort, he would have discovered temiedied this blunder 
‘before the Prussians were actually upon the Rhine. But, although 
‘he had pressed to be despatched to his new charge, he chanced to 
‘be on duty that week at the palace, and me paeee duty took pre-, 
‘cedence of all others in those days of gilded Imperialism, he was! 
‘kept cooling his heels in antechambers for six or seven days whilst 
his corps was left to form itself at the places. Then! 
Marshal Lebeeuf, “to increase the confidence of the soldiers,” 
had just issued a circular ordering each Chassepdt to be fur- 
nished with three extra needles and two strikers, in case of 
accidents. Unfortunately he had not consulted the arsenal custo~ 
dians as to the supply of those articles on hand, and as the chiefs 
of corps, on riadig the circular, naturally insisted on having 

* Histoire de T Armée de Chdlons, Par un Volontaire de Armée du 
Rhin. Bruxelles: Lebégue. 

Marches et Opérations du 5me Corps. Par le Général de Failly. Bruxelles : 
Lebégue. 1871. 

Metz et le Maréchal Bazaine. Par J.J. A. Barral, membre du Conseil 
Général de la Moselle. 3me édition. Paris: Chevalier. 


Plan of Sedan, accompanied by a Memoir of the Battle, §c. Captain’ 
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their issues made as far as possible, there were no complete arms 
left for many days to equip the new bataillons de marche which 
were being formed near Paris to support the field armies, and 
Douay’s corps especially. Finally, to complete the catalogue of 
blunders, a part of the cavalry and a whole division of the go 
were left at Lyons, “ lest the absence of all regular troops shoul 
have a bad effect on the population.” As one of the remaining 
two divisions was detached by special order to support MacMahon 
at Woerth, and shared his defeat, General Douay found himself 
with little more than one-third of his nominal command remain- 
ing when the news of that catastrophe, and of the hardly less 
serious disaster at Forbach, reached him. A false report, cleverly 
read from Baden, of a passage of the Germans in force near 
uninguen, came to Douay’s head-quarters nearly at the same 
time, and decided him, had he doubted before, to quit the vicinity 
of the Rhine, and fall back on Nancy. But the Intendance that 
morning had not issued their rations of wood until nearly 9 A.M. ; 
so that the men had to begin their first day’s retreat without a 
meal. The evil state of Yiscipline which pervaded the whole 
army showed itself at once, aggravated no doubt by the want of 
judgment in their leaders, who caused a whole division to move 
off simultaneously along a road where the bridge passages were 
but fifteen feet wide, thus keeping some of the regiments standing 
for three hours whilst others passed on. The next day, too, wasa 
warm one, and half the men of some battalions straggled from the 
ranks or lay down at will. A single regiment allowed its soldiers 
to lose seven hundred rifles before they halted for the night, and 
the loiterers replied with offensive and mutinous language to the 
expostulations of the officers in rear who would have urged them 
on. Nor could General Douay make up his mind to act with the 
instant and stern severity called for, being possibly in doubt as to 
how far attempts at recalling the lost discipline of the troops 
might meet with his superiors’ approval. Yet generals detached 
might already take a good deal upon themselves in that season of 
— ; for we find Douay’s missing division soon afterwards joining 
im from Lyons, owing solely to the determination of Dumont, 
its commander, impressing itself on the Minister at Paris, and 
obtaining his order to move in spite of the fears of the Regency. 

We have spoken of the mere opening of the campaign, and of 
the proceedings of a single corps. We cannot follow this interest- 
ing narrative further; but it is only necessary to multiply these 
errors fourfold, and to combine them under a general system of 
bad strategy subordinated to the false political views of Count 
Palikao, in order to understand the utter failure of MacMahon’s 
attempt to relieve Bazaine. Movements so ordered and counter- 
ordered that the very villagers asked with derisive innocence, 
“Are you really going to fight the Prussians this time? ”— 
an Intendance which succeeded in altering the direct routes 
originally laid down, in order to issue the supplies which yet 
‘were never issued in time—a Staff encumbered with the Imperial 
presence, which the soldiers could not respect; such were the 
emg for the meeting with the united German armies. 

e have the less need of following this valuable essay through 
the events of Sedan, since the writer appends to his own account 
4 full translation of that which appeared in the Saturday Review 
on the 10th September, and declares that, with the exception 
of one misplacement of a corps, corrected soon afterwards in these 

it contains a complete narrative and just criticism of the 
operations which cost France 130,000 of her defenders. 

Either in the narrative just published, or in those produced 
earlier, we are sure to meet in some form or other with a severe 
condemnation of General De Failly. That unfortunate officer has 
had the courage to reply personally to the attacks made upon him in 
so many quarters. His pamphlet is remarkable for directness and 
clearness, and gives the reader an easy opportunity for judging 
whether there is really anything to be said in defence of the writer 
that can justify him or the two main charges made against him. 
These, as is well known, are his failure to support MacMahon at 
Woerth, and the surprise of his corps at Beaumont, two-days be- 
fore Sedan. As to the first charge, all that General de Failly states 
amounts to this, that of six brigades in his corps, one was kept 
away from him to protect Frossard’s flank, and two others did 
move on to MacMahon. The other three—half of the corps in fact— 
were kept near Bitsch doing nothing, or rather looking northward 
for some expected advance of the enemy over the frontier on that 
side, which advance must have been purely in the imagination of 
De Failly or his staff. The Beaumont affair is explained in an 
even less satisfactory way. The troops were tired, and it was be- 
lieved that the enemy had moved on toward Stenay. Such are 
the only excuses offered by the French commander who allowed 
his men to settle down in bivouac close to the woods that sheltered 
the Bavarians, without the slightest precaution against surprise. 
Surely never was defendant more thoroughly condemned by his 
own statement. 

When M. Barral undertakes to publish the story of Metz with 
the motto prefixed,‘ Metz ne s’est pas rendue; elle n’a pas été 
prise; elle a été livrée,” we know beforehand what judgment to 
expect on the general who gave her up. Part of this pamphlet 
appeared originally, under a sort of friendly protest from the editor, 
in the Opinion Nationale, The reader who expects to find in it 
some of the worst faults of French partisan writing, the verbose 
declamation which stands for eloquence, and violent invective 
used for argument, will not be disappointed. At the same time 
we must do M. Barral the justice to note that he had, early in the 
history of the controversy as to Bazaine’s conduct, seized the 
thread which leads to a fair military judgment; for he had pointed 


out in the first edition of his essay that it was Bazaine’s own 
wilful choice which made the fate of the army and the fate 
of the fortress hang on the same issue. Of course it would 
have been, and was, open to the Marshal to supply the works of the 
city, viewed as a distinct command from that of his own army, 
with the bulk of the provisions at his disposal, and to leave no 
more garrison than was necessary to hold them, throwing the rest 
of his army desperately upon the enemy. And M. Barral’s caleu- 
lation, that the garrison thus left and the population of the city 
together might have held out nearly three times as long as the 
whole mass did, is probably not far from the truth. Whether the 
rest of the troops would not inevitably have been destroyed or 
taken in the necessary advance upon the German lines, can hardly 
affect this question, since the general result could not have beeu 
much worse for the French than it was. As M. Barral puts it, 
Bazaine’s conduct may have been that of a soldier, but was cer- 
tainly not that of a good citizen. On the other hand, the 
Marshal's defenders have a right to urge that, if four-fifths or 
thereabouts of his army had been destroyed in September in this 
supposed abandonment of the camp, Prince Frederick Charles 
would have had the mass of his force disposable, so far as not 
crippled by the implied series of actions, for even an earlier cam- 
paign on the Loire than that which ruined the hopes raised by the 
tirst success of D’Aurelle de Paladines. 

From the English press we have naturally at present little of 
controversy or special study of the individual features of the cam- 
ong Captain Fitzgeorge has, however, done good service by 

is modest Memoir on Sedan, which not only gives a complete 
narrative of the battle, accompanied by maps of a very superior 
character to any that have yet appeared in illustration of the memor- 
able event of MacMahon’s surrender, but relates also, briefly but 
very clearly, the story of the campaign up to this decisive defeat, 
and reviews the conduct of the chief actors with a fairness ot 
judgment and clear insight which, despite the apologies of the 
writer for the imperfections of a first work, make it a very 
acceptable addition to the literature of the war. 


COLONIAL ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES,* 


HIS book is written in a lively enough manner, and may be 
read with interest. We would especially commend it to the 
attention of other University men who are spending, as our author 
tells us he did, “ the best part of four years at Oxford in a not very 
studious manner,” and who will be found saying with him at the 
end of their career, ‘Certainly there are not very many courses 
open to the average University man who has not some money to 
start with at first.” The average University man is not peculiar 
in this. Let any other young man spend in luxurious indolence 
those four years of his life when he can perhaps learn the most with 
the least trouble, and he will find that, with money or without 
money, there will be not many courses open to him. If he has 
money, the best thing he can do with it is to invest it in the 
Funds, and not to use it as capital till he has acquired ex- 
perience. But, with money or without money, the only thing for 
a man to do is not to lament over the want of an opening, but to 
set about gaining those habits of industry and that knowledge 
which alone can fit him for the opening whenever he may find it. 
We can imagine no change more painful than that which is ex- 
perienced by the average University man when he wakes up and 
tinds that college breakfasts and wines, cricket-matches and boat- 
races, are at an end, and that he must now face the world. Those 
among them who have conscientiously devoted themselves to the 
newfangled athletic sports will perhaps fare the best, for they 
have trained, if not their minds, at all events their bodies. Itisa 
pity that in these sports cannot be included digging or ploughing 
matches. The interest surely would be quite as great in com- 
peting with one’s fellows in digging a rood of land and dibbling 
In potatoes as in running a three-miles race or in making a high 
jump. With what an introduction would the winner of the grand 
potato-dibbling match enter one of our colonies, and how sure 
would he be of getting snapped up at once! At present the most 
suitable career that is open to our University athletes is that of 
the rural letter-carrier. We do not know, indeed, if they would 
do badly in selecting it, for at the pace they can run they would 
get their day’s work over in two or three hours, and would be 
sure to be rewarded for their early deliveries by most liberal 
Christmas-boxes. Our author, as we infer from the way in which 
his back ached and his feet blistered, had not had much athletic 
training of any kind, and, as he himself admits, was about as vailt 
for colonial life as a man well could be :— 

I thus knowing nothing about colonial life, and very little sbout any 
other, with no idea of any kind of work, and with about as :nuch fitness 
for living in a colony as for living in the moon, turned my thoughts to 
emigration. What my expectations were, my intentions or plans, if I ever 
had any, I do not remember. I believe I had a floating notion of making 
my fortune in a general way, without very much exertion, which I con- 
templated spending in an ungrateful country after 4 speedy return. 


His friends, as friends will do, assured him of the certainty of 
finding that occupation in a new continent which did not present 
itself in the old, and he gladly lent himself to the belief. A man 
who in the town where he has been brought up finds no opening 
before him, thinks that in so wide and so remote a place as Aus- 


* Colonial Adventures and Experiences. By A University Man, London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1871. 
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tralia there must be openings enough. It is difficult for him to 
remember that, wide as A ia is, he can only make trial of 
some one little corner of it, and that in that same little corner, as 
in his own town, there will likely enough be more peor requir- 
ing employment than employment requiring people. The one 
advantage that Australia really atfords is the perfect freedom it 
ives toa man in earning his bread. At the expense merely of 
bodily suffering, and without any sense of degradation, an educated 
man can there ome a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 
If one job fails him, he can turn to another, and like our author 
he can be a surveyor’s man, a ea man, & DAVVY, & 
shepherd, a sausage-maker, or a candle-maker. Nay, even by the 
aid of his higher education he may, with him, aspire to being 
either the common crier of the gold-diggings or the schoolmaster 
to a drunken blacksmith’s children. He must expect a rough 
enough life and low wages, for, as we see by the last Australian 
papers, ‘‘the demand for knockabout hands and lamb-minders is 
comparatively nil.” There are no doubt some men who, in a few 
years thus spent, will acquire that rss knowledge in which 
they were so sadly deficient. If, at the same time, they can by dint 
of the severest economy have acquired some little capital, they will 
then be able to secure ,that wealth and that comfort which they 
had so foolishly expected to await them on their firstlanding. The 
greater part of those so-called educated men who make for Aus- 
tralia are in all = ama wanting in all those qualities which, 
whether in the New World or the Old, are absolutely required by 
a man who hopes to acquire wealth. At all events all the 
University and public-school men our author came across in 
Queensland were, without a single exception, hard drinkers :— 

I was once shepherding on a station belonging to a man who could barely 
read and write, who could not have done a rule of three sum to save his life, 
and the list of whose shepherds stood as follows: one Cambridge man ; one 
Trinity, Dublin ; one ex-lieutenant in the army, educated at Rugby, who 
had carried the Queen’s colours (so he said) into the Redan, and buried the 
dead afterwards ; one Oxford man (myself); one old Wintonian; and two 
Germans. We five used to feel bound together by a kind of freemasonry, 
and used to meet together by the hour and shop under the gum- 


trees. 

All these men (myself excepted) used to drink frightfully, when the: t 

the chance. I ema rf is owing to that 
fact that Iam here now and writing the present pages. About once in 
three months they would demand, each, his cheque, and ask leave of absence 
for a few days; this would be readily granted, and they would return at 
the end of a short period, minus money, and often minus horse, saddle, 
bridle, clothes, and blankets. 
Their that his men would thus go off to drink, 
himself set up a public-house about nine miles off. His shepherds 
even if they had intended to go further, were generally “ pulled 
up” by this place, and rigidly adhering to the Bush custom of 
“shouting,” soon allowed the greater part of their wages to return 
again, like the rivers, to the place from whence they came. All 
men in the Bush out on a holiday are “ always supposed to ‘ shout,’ 
that is, to treat all those who happen to be im the bar at the 
same time.” Ina few days their money is all spent, and then 
they return to another spell of hard work and solitude. 

How far our author may be a fair judge of Queensland we can- 
not pretend to say. We should gather, from what he himself 
admits, that he is not a man who would be likely to succeed in 
any colony whatever. If, however, his account is to be trusted, 
Queensland has been as shamefully puffed as any quack medicine, 
and has proved a grave, not only to the hopes, but also to’ the 
bodies of thousands of hard-working emigrants. We can readily 
believe that a colony which has already attained an unenviable 
uotoriety by its attempt to revive the slave trade should be not 
unwilling to resort to the most unscrupulous means to entice white 
emigrants also. At all events, any one who is tempted to embark 
for this second Paradise would do well to read our author's state- 
ments, and to take some means of testing their truth. 

_ To turn from these more serious considerations to the lighter 
side of the book, we find plenty of adventure, and not a few 
stories. The following one, illustrative of the prevalence of the 
habit of swearing, is amusing in its way :— 

When I was teaching the blacksmith’s children, their mother used 
frequently to be busy among her pots and pans, within hearing of what 
went on in school. Une morning the children were reading to me, according 
to custom, a chapter of the Bible, one of them read the words “ Holy Ghost.” 
* Who’s that swearing ?” said the mother, ceasing suddenly from her oecu- 
pation, I doubt whether she had heard the expression used in the colony 
except as an execration. She was not satisfied until I had explained to her 
what our present occupation was. 

The blacksmith’s children scarcely made that progress which 
might have been expected when they had an Oxford man for their 
tutor. But he was not so much answerable for this as the father, 
who, weether drunk or sober, sadly interfered with the work of 
the schoolmom, For when he was drunk he required the tutor’s 
assistance to help him to drink, and when he was sober he re- 
quired the children’s assistance in his smithy to help him to make 


isqualification in a medical man. “A 
doctor who did not drink would get very’few patients; he would 
not be able to gain their sympathy.” Doctors, however, whether 
drunk or sober, do not seem to flourish in Queensland. According 
to our author, every man in the Bush is his own doctor, and pins 
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his faith to three infallible remedies—quinine, Holloway’s pills, 
and two ounces of Epsom salts with a pint of water. 

As for a shepherd’s life, in which our author spent three of the 
best years of his life, nothing would seem to be ier. He was 
often living all alone in a hut some miles away from any other 
white man, with his solitude broken only once a week by the 
visit of the overseer with his rations. On one occasion, indeed, 
owing to a continued flood of the river, he was six weeks without 
seeing a human being. We Saas give a better idea of 
the monotony of this part of his life than by stating that he read 
with positive interest a religious newspaper that was thirteen 
months old. At the same time he was in constant alarm lest he 
should share the fate of some other poor shepherds and be mur- 
dered by the blacks. On one occasion he was saved by his dog, 
who woke him up just in time to enable him to anticipate with a 
Tifle-shot a savage, who, with spear and club, was creeping upon 
him through the long grass, But more terrible than the black men, 
who after all were only a chance, were the black flies, which were 
acertainty. They not only swarm in your food, dance between 
your face and your paper if you are reading, and make the paper 
itself black, but they poison the slightest scratch you may have 
on your hand, crawl into your eyes, ears, nose, and mouth, and, 
worst of all, aggravate a peculiar form of eye disease till it 
becomes “one of the most agonizing inflictions that can be 
endured.” Excepting that the climate of Queensland is on the 
whole a fine one, we can see but little to recommend the colony. 
There would seem to be a great scarcity of water, and but little 
land that admits of cultivation. Coarse mutton and salt beef are 
cheap enough, but almost everything else is very dear. The 
scenery, like that of most parts of Australia, has but little variety, 
and atter a few days must become very tedious. The following 
description of travelling in the Bush does not at all events render 
us very anxious to make trial of it:— 

Travelling in the Bush in Queensland is usually excessively tame work. 
The roads (mere dray-tracks winding among the trees) are dry and dusty ; 
the scenery is the same for miles—no flowers, no fruit, very little life. 
Nothing but trees, trees, each with three branches and six leaves on each 
branch, throwing no shade except from their trunks; dry waving grass 
between the trunks, one exactly like the other which stands a few feet off 
from it ; now and then a kangaroo is to be seen, or an emu, or a flock of 
parrots; crossing creeks and rivers here and there by the simple process of 
going down one bank and up the other. In the middle of the day a halt ; 
dinner, tea, and pipes when taking it 
again ; trees, grass, parro' c. repeated, un’ e ca is reached ; 
horses then dimer poy turned out to wander where 1 they vil tillmoraing 
Cogs te abuse the privilege they are hobbled) ; tents, supper, pipes, yarns, 
an 


After four ag? of hard work and great privations in such a 
country as this, ‘“ Oxford George,” as our author was called, “ being 
assisted by the kindness of friends,” toreturn to England. 
The penalty that he has had to pay for the easy indulgence of his 
renee four years at Oxford appears to have been unusually 

eavy. Let us hope that, as his sufferings have certainly helped 
to adorn a tale, they may also point a moral to other young men 
who are as careless of the whole of life as they have been of the 
——% summer term that they have just spent in enjoyment at 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

+ memoir of A. J. Dallas,* the founder of a distinguished. 

Pennsylvanian family, written by his son, and finally edited 
and published by his granddaughter, is a work of political and 
legal, rather than of historical or biographical interest. By birth 
a British subject, Mr. Dallas emigrated to the United States, with 
his young wife, not long after the close of the War of Indepen- 
dence; he was admitted to enjoy all the privileges of American 
citizenship, and filled high office both under the State and Federal 
Governments, and was among the most distingui constitutional 
lawyers of his age. But this memoir contains very little informa- 
tion respecting his private life, and few details of his official and 
senatorial career. The most elaborate and most valuable part of — 
the work relates to the different cases in which Mr. Dallas was 
engaged as counsel, and in which constitutional issues of extreme 
importance were involved. Pennsylvania was twice the seat of 
open insurrection against the Federal Government, and on a third 
occasion the State Militia was called out to resist the execution of 
a decree of the Federal Courts; and as in the first, or “ Whisky 
Insurrection,” Mr. Dallas happened to be Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, and served as aide-de-camp to the Governor during its 
repression, while in the last instance he was professionally em- 
ployed for the United States, the. memoir, contains much inter- 
esting information, and some amusing details, concerning the one, 
and a vigorous legal argument on the constitutional ings of 
the other. Mr. Dallas was also mainly instrumental in establishing 
judicially the doctrine that the Union, as ne from 
the States, has no common law,-while the common law of E 
land is the foundation of the law of the English-born States. A 
number of interesting pamphlets: and essays, chiefly political, 
written at various important junctures of his public life, occupy 
a good half of the volume, which will perhaps be less acceptable 
to the general reader than useful to the student of American 
constitutional law. 


* Life and Writings of Alexander James Dallas. By 
Mifflin Dallas. Philadelphia; Lippincott & Co. “London : 
Sor, & Marston. 1871. 
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So far at least as oy readers are concerned, Mr. Fairbanks’s 
“History of Florida”* urs.under a disadvantage common to all 
works of the same class—that is, to all local or provincial histories 
which do not confine themselves to points of local or antiquarian 
interest, but aim at giving a complete and continuous account of 
the fortunes of the district or community of which they speak. 
Florida is no doubt larger than many States which can well afford 
material for ase national history, and it has, in virtue of its 
peculiar relations at different times to four different nations, a dis- 
tinct history of its own, which blends only here and there with the 
general current of American history. But, as Florida never was 
an independent State, or even a distinct and important colony of 
another State, with definite and separate interests of its own, its 
story belongs always to that of some more powerful and better- 
known community, and cannot be severed from the general narra- 
tive of which it formsa part without a violence which shows itself 
unpleasantly in the imperfect and broken state of each distinct 
thread of the history. The special circumstances of Florida, 
moreover, render this want of continuity especially obvious. Few 
colonies have been transferred so frequently from one Power to 
another, or have in such transfers so greatly lost their identity. 
Now Spanish, now French, now Spanish again, now British, now 
again ish, and finally American ; conquered, sold, exchanged, 
reconquered, and resold, and (what is of more moment to its 
historian) repeatedly resettled—the Spanish community giving way 
to English settlers, and these again making way for Spaniards, to 
be finally swamped by Americans—the character and language 
of the colony have been frequently revolutionized, and one gene- 
ration of its occupants; has less connexion with its successors 
than each has with the larger society of which it was an off- 
shoot. Thus Mr, Fairbanks’s work is inevitably broken into a 
series of fragments, The commencement of his story belongs 
to the history of the Spanish occupation of the Antilles and 
Central America; and its herces are contemporaries, friends, or 
rivals of Cortes and Pizarro. The next episode connects itself 
with the wars of religion in France, and the varying fortunes 
of the Huguenots; following which comes a period in which 
the country, as a portion of Spanish America, was concerned 
chiefly with the irregular and vindictive hostilities carried on 
between Jo ee and English under Philip II. and Eliza- 
beth—hostilities which were never suppressed, and scarcely even 
abated when the two sovereigns were nominally at peace. 
the next chapter we find the colony suffering from various wars 
of the eighteenth century, invaded now by , now by En 
land, then again by Spain, and finally surrendered to England. 
In the war of the American Revolution, while the colonies of 
British origin all revolted, those obtained by recent conquest, 
which had formerly been in the constant interchange of ill offices 
with their neighbours, adhered to the Mother-country; and 
Florida, like Canada, was a base of British operations and a refuge 
for the American loyalists. These, who had certainly a good 
right to complain of their treatment by the country for whose 

e they had lost their all, were again sacrificed when Florida 
was retransferred to Spain. The English colonists for the most 
part abandoned the country, and those who remained for a time 
tound it necessary subsequently to withdraw. During the war of 
1812, tho Spain-was nominally neutral, Florida was en- 
tangled in the hostile operations of the contending Powers, and 
Pensacola was occupied by the English, and taken from them 
by General Jackson. After some collisions between the Indians 
ot Florida and the American forces, in which international law 
was little ne by the Federal commanders, Florida was 
ceded to the United States; and the last portion of Mr. Fairbanks’s 
work is occupied with the history of the Seminole wars, in which 
the Indians seem to have displayed an unusual amount of chivalry, 
discrimination, and forbearance, and the worst violations of law 
and good faith -were assuredly on the side of the civilized 

i Beyond this point Mr. Fairbanks does not care to 
proceed. The more recent history of his State culminates in and 
connects itself with the late war, of which, as yet, no Southerner 
can trust himself to 

A work whose importance and thoughtfulness forbid us to pass it 
over unnoticed, though its subject and treatment are hardly suited 
to elaborate description in t columns, is the large volume 
entitled “The Conservative Reformation”, published by Dr. Kranth, 
Theological Professor m a Lutheran Seminary, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. The work 
is not a history of the Reformation in any sense, nor can it be 
called a defence of the doctrines of the Reformation, which, in so 
far as they are distinguished from those of Rome, it takes very much 
for granted, and which, even as against what the author would 
call the Radical party among the Reformers, are rather stated and 
explained than ially argued. Written by one to whom 
the study of the great leaders of the Reformation and of their 
principal works has been a labour of love, it possesses a value and 
interest altogether apart from any special doctrinal or polemical 


* History of Florida, from its Discovery by Ponce de Leon, in 1512, to 
the Close of the Florida War, in 1842. By Ger R. Fairbanks. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. Jacksonville, Flor. : us Drew. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 

+ The Conservative Reformation and its Theology: as Represented in the 
Augsburg Confession, and%in the History and Literature of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. By Chayes P. Kranth, D.D., Norton Professor of 
Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, and Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the niversity of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1871. 


It is among the most elaborate and learned works on 
ecclesiastical or theological topics that have recently been pub- 
lished in the United States, and is marked by an exceedingly 
temperate and careful expression of views in respect to the posi- 
tion and tenets of different schools which, after all allowance jg 
made for the peculiar bias of the writer, deserve careful attention 
on the part of all who care to understand the various aspects of 
one of the most important phases in the development of European 
thought, 

Often as we have noted the important and elaborate works 
compiled by official authority, and at the public expense, whether 
by State or Federal Government, on subjects which in other 
countries, and especially in England, are left to the disinterested 
and unremunerated industry and zeal of individual men of 
science or of voluntary societies, we do not remember any series 
equal in its prospective extent, and in promise of value and 
completeness, to the so-called “Geological Survey of the 
State of California”.* That survey, “though called geological, 
was intended to embrace the natural history and topography 
of the State, as well as its geology.’ Conceive such a 
work undertaken in this country at the public expense, 
and carried out regardless of cost, on a scale of which absolute per- 
fection would appear to be the aim, and exhaustion of materials 
the only limit, by the co-operation of the ablest men in each branch 
of knowledge! Of the manner in which the work ordered by the 
State of California is being executed, we have an example before 
us. If each department of Natural History is to be completed in 
the same style, the work will be one of the most perfect, in rela- 
tion to its limited scope, that the world has seen. The Zoology of 
California was entrusted to Dr. Cooper, who was instructed to 
visit every part of the State and make a collection of all its animal 
inhabitants, “studying in the field their distribution and habits,” 
and providing the materials to be put into literary shape by others. 
Dr. Besios has begun with the birds; and the first intention of 
the editors was to comprise the whole of his ornithological reports 
in a single volume. This wae found impossible, and the vali 
before us is filled with land birds alone; the water birds are to 
oceupy another. This first instalment consists of 580 quarto pages, 
beautifully got up and printed on excellent paper, each article being 
illustrated by cuts giving in most cases miniature full-length figures 
of the birds domaine, and in nearly all life-size sketches of the 
heads, wings, claws, &c. We are told that copies, coloured from 
nature, are to be placed at the disposal of the public, and will of 
course be accessible in every public library ; to have inserted these 
in the work itself would obviously have increased its cost so as to 

ut it beyond the reach of individual purchasers of moderate means. 

he elaborateness of the work, and the painstaking visible in its 
execution, are remarkable; and having been submitted to the 
revision of eminent ornithologists, its accuracy may probably be 
relied on. This specimen will certainly induce all who see it to 
watch with interest and curiosity for the other volumes of the 
series; while the example of Californian liberality may be com- 
mended to the consideration of certain highly-placed and influential 
English “ Liberals.” 

Dr. Porcher’s treatise on the “ Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests” + was originally prepared during the war, by order of 
the Surgeon-General of the Confederate States, with a view to 
supply by native and easily available materials some part of the 
deticiency of medical supplies caused by the blockade, and espe- 
cially by the barbarous résolution of Mr. Lincoln’s Government to 
treat medicines as contraband of war. Though enlarged with an 
apparent intention to include economical as well as medical 
dhtects, the original purpose of the work is still perceptible in the 
prominence given to objects that may serve medical purposes, 
and in the fact that the elaborate articles on the culture of cotton, 
vines, tobacco, and other staples are almost entirely extracts or 
compilations from the works of other writers. For the rest, the 
volume is interesting as showing to the unlearned what a very large 
number of not uncommon plants possess, or are reputed to possess, 
a powerful influence over the human frame, and as furnishing a 
list of vegetable medicines which might afford the herbalist a 
plausible excuse for insisting on his favourite doctrine of the pos- 
sibility of dispensing altogether with the use of mineral poisons 
in therapeutics. 

If anything could alarm the practised nerves of an experienced 
reviewer, it would be the appearance of a volume bearing a title 
which clearly indicates reference to the subject of currency, with 
an addition which indicates that the writer supposes himself t0 
have made some new discovery respecting that subject of inter- 
minable and unprofitable disquisition. For the currency is one 0 
a certain class of subjects on which all that has to be said on the 
right side has been said long ago; on which the trusf 1s very 


* Geological Survey of California. J. D. Whitney, State Geologist. 
Ornithology : Vol. I. Land Birds. Edited by S. F. Baicd, from the Manu- 
seript and Notes of J.G. Cooper. Published by Autdority of the Legisla- 
ture. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


+ Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests, Medical, Economical, and 
Agricultural ; being also a Medical Botary of the Southern States ; with 
Practical Information on the useful Properties of the Trees, Plunts, and 
Shrubs, By Francis Peyre Porcher, M.D., formerly Surgeon in charge of 
City Hospitals, Charleston, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics; Corresponding Member of the Medical and Surgical and the Obste- 
trie Societies, and the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. New Edition, revised and 
largely augmented. Charleston: Walker, Evans, & Cogswell. Loudou+ 
Triibner & Co. 1869 
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short and simple, while erroneous theories are as complex as they 
are numerous. What the problem of perpetual motion is in 
mechanics, what attempts to upset the theory of gravitation and to 
deny the sphericity of the are in astronomy, that are cur- 
rency theories in economy. A man who has once looked at a sea 
horizon ought to recognise that the earth is round ; a man who 
has once had it explained to him that money circulates simply in 
virtue of its being a commodity which everybody wants at all 
times—a commodity which differs from others only in being always 
in demand—ought to be fortified for ever against currency doctors; 
but, somehow or other, monomaniaes are every year discovered who 
fancy that they can set the world right on either of these topics, and 
refute Adam Smith or Isaac Newton within the limits of a pamph- 
Jet. The author of the little volume. before us—The Science of 
Money, a Great Truth *—fancies that society might to great advan- 

substitute for gold and silver a currency whose value should 
depend on Government bonds, the interest of which is, however, to 
be paid in gold or silver, thereby reintroducing all the evils which 
he considers inherent in a metalliccurrency, The error that appears 
originally to have led him astray is the hope of finding a 
standard of value, in pursuit of which chimera he plunges into a 
swamp of mental confusion out of which it is very difficult to 
extract his real meaning. - 

We heartily welcome the publicatiomof a “ Handbook for Immi- 
grants}, emanating from the American Social Science Association, 
and compiled with an evident, and on the whole successful, endea~ 
vour to render every possible assistance to the immigrant, both 
in making his way to the United States and in choosing his place 
of residence after his arrival. It is in the latter respect alone 
that we should wish to see considerable additions and improve- 


- ments, The intending emigrant will find in this little volume a full 


account of the excellent arrangements made for his protection on his 
arrival at New York. A deal of unnecessary detail co i 
the political and social virtues of the Americans, and of their sys- 
tem of government, occupies space that might be better 
grants care little about American polity, and nothing at all about 
the property and testamentary laws of the several States; they 
are not concerned in these things at first, and by the time they 
ae, they will learn them from other sources. The wages-table is 
useful; but its value would be enhanced by a more careful dis- 
amination of places and circumstances, it would be well to 
enforce the recommendation not to linger in the Eastern cities or 
States by fuller explanations in lieu of political declamation: 
Above all, we could wish to see twice the space at present given 
tothem bestowed upon the Western States and Territories—the 
kind of labour required there, the rate of wages, the advantages, 
ae ype and drawbacks of each. There is nothing in this little 

ok that would give a working-man a fair idea of California, 
with its vast resources, its almost indefinite variety of employ- 
ment, its exquisite climate and scenery, its boundless promise 
and actual wealth, or that could make him. aware how widely 
its character has changed since lawless diggers constituted nearl 
the whole of the community. So, again, neither the ees 
advances nor the grave disadvantages and serious hardships of 
Colorado and the other territories ing the Moun- 
tains are — set forth; and on the whole the tendency of the 
Handbook would be rather to direct immigrants to the so-called 
North-West than to the “Far West” of mines and grazing 
“parks,” or to the Pacific States, either of which offer the most 
attractive field to hardy and adventurous settlers. We make these 
remarks rather in the hope of improving the next edition of the 
Handbook than with any wish to disparage the present, which we 
catmestly commend to all intending emigrants, It cannot fail to 
be of the greatest service to them, in spite of deficiencies very 
excusable in a first attempt, and it. has perp been rendered 
cheap enough to be available to the classes who furnish the bulk 
of the annual ieflux into the States 

_ Cuba with Pen and Pencil { is an interesting and lively deserip- 
tion of life and mannersin os island, and especially in the capital, 
adorned with a number of illustrations having no other merit 
than that of really serving to afford a clearer idea of the object 
described in the text, which many more artistie illustrations fail to 
do, The descriptions of the cigar manufacture and of plantation 
—— probably be among the most acceptable portions of the 
volume. 

The local pride and jealousy of each American State finds ex~ 
kession in publications of a kind which in this country are 
sererally confined to the laudation of single towns, especially 
watering-places, and emanate for the most part from writers whose 
personel interest in their subject is easily intelligible. Every Ameri- 
can is the eulogist of his own State, and there is not one of these 
but can poist to well-written volumes in which its agriculture, its 


z. The Science of Mi ,a Great Truth. Gold Tender, Bills of 
‘tchange, Exports and Imports, Balance of Trade, Favourable and Un- 
fe Balance of Exchange, all Simplified and made Manifest. By 
— Philadelphia. Lippincott & Co. London: Triibuer & Co. 

+ Handbook for Immigrants to the United States. Prepared by the 

ssociation by verside bri 

Mass. London: Tribner & Co. 1871. 

t Cuba with Pen and Pencil. By Samuel Hazard. Only sold by sub- 
scription. Hartford, Conn. : _— by the Hartford Publishing Com- 
any. Pittbrin & Parker, Chicago, Ill. New York: Meeks Brothers, 


rowers & Weeks, Cincinnati, Ohio. San Francisco: Dewing & Co. 
— Mo.: Midvain & Co, 


London : Sampson Low, Son, & n. 
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scenery, its climate, its society, its institutions, are vaunted as 
superior to those of its rivals, and presenting attractions for every 
class of visitors and settlers. A priori, Minnesota, far to the North, 
and more than a thousand miles inland, is hardly the region in 
which a consumptive patient would seek the equability and mild- 
ness of climate n to his‘ life. Nevertheless, Dr. Mattocks: 
‘(hardly a fortunate name) venturés’ “earnestly to recommend 
Mivinesota as a’ Home ‘for Invalids*, end supports ‘his theory by a 
variety of meteorol and statistical information interesting in 
itself, and tending to show that, so far at Jeast as military ex- 
perience goes, consumption is act morte rife in Southern than 
in Northern stations: To Englishmen, 4 winter of 148 days and. 
_ a Winter temperature constantly below 32° Fahrenheit are not pro- 
mising; those accustomed to ‘the severer cold and bitter winds of 
New may consider the’ climate ‘of Minnesota mild and 
comfortable. 
' For the most part, a Guidebook + is about the dullest 
that could be chosen; but America furnishes exceptions to 
rules, and Crofutt’s Trans-Continental Guide, in despite of bad 
paper, bad print, wretched illustrations, and a detestable style, 
contains so much curious information regarding the history, 
scenery, and arrangements of the Pacific Railroad—that stupendous 
achievement of American engineering, and, if all tales be true, of 
American financiering genius—that it may really be made, by 
‘judicious skipping, to beguile pleasantly a very lazy half-hour, 
even though the reader may have no hope of ever visiting the 
marvellous ‘region it descri One or two of its anecdotes of 
Western life are certainly characteristic; telling of “riots” in 
which roughs and citizens engage each other with rifle and 
‘revolver, and which cost as much destruction and bloodshed as a 
skirmish between a squadron of Uhlans and a band of Francs- 
tireurs; incidents of Mormon audacity and pioneer adventure, and 
triumphs of courage and confidence in the hard struggle which has 
made the trans-continental railroad a reality. ae 

A Chronology of Pi and Paper-Making{ is a sort of 
chronological “fet all ineldonia with the, trade, from 
the very earliest to the present time, that the writer has been able 
to discover. Such an arrangement almost inevitably excludes 
anything like consecutive narrative, connexion of ideas, or general 
interest ; and though the work may be serviceable to inventors or 
improvers who wi to ascertain what attempts have been made 
to introduce modifications into the manufacture of paper, or to 
learn the date of any event of interest to the trade, we can hardly 
imagine a paper-maker caring to read it through, or any one else 
wishing to possess it even as a work of reference. The materials 
are not uninteresting ; the arrangement is about as. bad as idleness 
or clumsiness could devise. 

Family pride is a sentiment far too deeply rooted in human 
nature to be extinguished. by any political institutions. We are 
therefore not greatly surprised that a descendant of a family of old 
colonial repute should have thought it worth while.to collect the 
names, and all accessible information concerning the history, of some 
tive thousand male and female descendants of William Stickney §, 
the founder of the American family of that name, and to print them 
in order of birth for the glorification of his ancestry, the gratifica- 
tion of his pride, and the edification of America, Nay, we can 
imagine that most living Stickneys will contrive to see the volume. 
We fear, however, that these do not constitute so large a propor- 
tion of our readers as to justify our bestowing further time or 
space upon the work, 

Mr. Whipple’s Literatere and Life}| is collection of some half- 
score of essays of the bone sort on various li and social 
subjects,halt critical, half contemplative; which may fairly be pro- 
nounced superior to the average run of magazine articles of the 
same class. Professor Bascom’s Lectures{]/on Science, Philosophy, 


* Minnesota as a Home for Invalids. By Brewer Mattocks, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, St. Paul; to St. ital. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. St.Paul, Minn. : Merrill, Co. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1871. 

Trans-Continental Tourist's Guide, Containing a fall and 
authentic Description of over five hundred Cities, Towns, Villages, Stations, 
Government Forts and Camps, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Sulphtr, Soda 
and Hot Spi ings a atering Places, Summer: Resorts ;“where to 
Look for and Hunt the Buffalo, Antelope, Deer; and-other Game ; Trout 
Fishing, &c. &c. In fact, to tell-you What is Works to See it, 
|} Where to Go, How to Go, and Whom to Stop With, while passing over the 
Union Pacific Railroad, Central Pacific Railroad of California, their Branches 
and Connections by Stage and Water, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

utt, in the Office rarian of Congress at Washington. New 
York : American News Co. 

t A Chronology ef Paper and Paper-Making. By Joel Munsell. Fourth 

Edition. Albany: J. Munsell. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
w The Stickney Family. A Genealogical Memoir of the Descendants of 
illiam and Elizabeth Stickney, from 1637 to 1869. By Matthew Adams. 
Stickney, Corresponding Member of the New England Historic 
Society, the Vermont and Wisconsin Historical Societies, the American 
Numismatic and Archeological Society, Honorary Member of the New 
England Numismatic and Archeological Society, Curator in the Historical 
Department of the Essex Institute, &c. &c. Mass,: printed for the. 
Author, Essex Institute Press. London: Tritbmer & Co. 1869. 


Literature and Life. By Eawin P. Enlarged Edition. 
Boston Ongvod & Co, late Ticknor & Fields and! fields, 
the Lowell 


don: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion: Lectures delivered 

Invite Boston. By John Bascom, Professor in Williams llege, Author 

of the “ Principles of Psychology,” “ sthetics,” &c. New York : Putnam 


& Sons, London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1871. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 24, 1871. 


and Religion have more internal connexion, if less individual attrac-. 
tion, are therefore, it may be, more "suitably pu ublished in a 
volume than as separate pieces. “Indices, Historical and 
Rational” * is the title of a small treatise on divers points of 


Biblical criticism. “ The Holcombes,” by Miss McGill, is a storyt 
of Virginian life before the war, fom a strong Southern point of 

view, but with less controversial tendency than might have been 

expected from the writer's decided bias and warm party feeling. 


* Indices, Historical and Rational, to a Revision of the Scriptures. By 
David Newport, a Member of the Society of Friends, Philadelphia : tend 
for the Author by Lippincott & Co., for Sale by Booksellers generally. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


t+ The Holcombes: a Si of Virginia Home Life. By Mary Tucker 


McGill. Philadelphia: Li pson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1871. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 


cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SarvRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Revrew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, dt-the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advationnants should likewise be addressed. - - 


Now ready, VOLUME XXX., bound in cloth, : price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST BALLAD CONCERT at St. James’s Hall, on 


day Evening next.—Artists: Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Enriquez, Miss Elsie Clifford, and Madame Patey'; Mr. Sims, Reeves. Mr. Maybrice, acd Ms, 
Director of ‘art Music, Mr. puting. Mr. J. 


Ticket to amit Four and Orchestra, ls. Tickets of 
Austin, St. Jam New Bond Street Prowse, ‘Cheap- 


Me. SIMS REEVES and Mr. SANTLEY at the BALLAD 


INCERT on Monday next. 


MUSICAL UNION.— GRAND MATINEE, Tuesday, 


June at These 


"sand Hummel’s gran Piano So 
Leschetizky; Violoncello Solo, Lasse Vi aefelghem Leopol 
Vocalist, a-Guinea to be had Violin 


Bond Street; and of Austin, at St. James’: Wall. Visitors can pay at the Hal 


J. ELLA, Director. 


Dido. 


Scholarships, 
College, 


T 
Royal ‘Family of E ngland, with a 


ness the Grand Du ie. 
7 GR RAND. VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL coxcent will be - e Central 
mence at ‘clock. The Concert will be Mdlle. 
and will 


com! 
Trebek Bettin’ Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. 
of the London 


& grand scale, and 
= = will co. contingent of the Handel Festival t Choir. Conductor, 
ic 
At 6.45 P.M. the en of Fountains and iy will be be deeheret. 


6. tire system 
A. id Party are at Dinner the Band of the Colds: uards will play on the 


At 9.30 P.M. there will be an Extraordinary Display of Fisyworts, and a Special Illumination 
of thé Gardens and of the Waterworks, ineladin the Great Fountains. 
The Queen's Corridor will be Closed to the Public. 
i pane on Money w will be 5s. ; or by Tickets purchased before the 
. 28. 6d. ; or by Guinea 


for the be 60. and 6d. each, according to position. 


C PALACE—NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY.-SPECIAL GRAND FETE, by, Reval Command, in Honour of His 
— the GRAND DUKE VLADIM 
ice. irew' 

WEDNESDAY. CONCERT by 5,000 GrLDaEn of the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 

CHORAL SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. HU 

SATURDAY. —GRAND SUMMER 9 and FASHIONABLE PROMENADE. 
Admi .M d Saturday, 5s.; or by Ticket purchased before the 23. 6d.; 
_| Season ys Wednesday, Th Thursday, and Friday, or 


Cer PALACE. —The GRAND 8: ALOON SUMMER 
NG ROOMS are NOW OPE 
BERTRAM # ROBERTS, WINE MERCHANTS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871, 
General Public are admitted EVERY Wit DAY, except Wedn from 

yp SHILLING. On Wednesdays the price is 

LON DON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871. 


SCHOOLS and PARTIES of WORKMEN from Manufactories, &c., may obtain 
Reductions in "mtd ONE HUNDRED or more Admission Tickets at one time, according to 


the numbers taken. 
Application to be made to the SECRETARY. 
hes SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
pa aT SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
ine till Seven.—Admittance, ls.; Catal 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


(THE QUEEN’S. PICTURE.—At Messrs. DICKINSON’S 
GALLERY, 114 New Bond Street. Hours Ten to Six. Admission by Address Card. 


AUTOTYPE GALLERY, 36 Rathbone Place, W.—GRAND — 


EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE PICTURES daily, from Ten till Five. Admission free. 


TORE G GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
IBITION of PICTURES (including CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
TERY," TIMUME MPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Tento 


Soe RDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES.—SCHOOL of 
Street, at Four o’Clock this By Miss EMILY 
Society,” 4 Ist, by the very Rev. th of WESTMINSTER,“ The Early 

3 Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. ; 0s. 6d. 


"ARUNDEL L SOCIETY. —NOTICE of ANNUAL MEETING. 
—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of this Society 7a take 
Thursday, the 29th of June, at Three o'clock. The Lord 


O, M.P., in the Chai 
24 Old Bond Street, June 23, 1871. r F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


NORMAL ‘sa and - SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Pros ospectus and 


to Dr. Nicnots, Aldwyn Town, Great 


DULWICH COLLEGE.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS in the 
UPPER SCHOOL of the value of £20 a Year each, will be awarded by an Examination 
to be held at the College on the 4th and Sth of July, 1871. Candidates must be Boys who were 
not less than Twelve and not more than Fourteen Years of Age on the Ist of May, 1871. Can- 
didates resident in one of the Privileged Districts have a right o ference in the Election ; 
but failing qualified Candidates from those Districts, the Scholarships will be thrown x ae 
—Further particulars may be obtained from the ScHOOL SzcreTany, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


UPPER 86 —The EX AMINATION for 


College The ion has recently been largely increased. 
rom £45 to £50. exclusive of the College Fees. For 
ditions, &c., apply to the 


M 

oF The THIRD TERM will 

‘Three Scholarships worth £30 per Annum for One or for Two be for in 


it t bjects of 
iculare of the Subjects 
HOOL wich 


December. 
For details, apply to the SECRETARY. 


DIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGF, 


1. passed 2nd, 6 

oolwich, an 

Civil Engineering {College (Fifty i Park, ead, 


w. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 


El hinstone High School, Bombay), will continue, with the 


UPILS the Universities, 
and all Competiti ive rms and 
application. 


FLDUCATION. .—ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded. 


559, augmented 1844, for the Sons of Gentlemen of limited incom Board, Educatiot 
includin rinted Books, 30 Guineas annually. THREE VACANCIES at Midsumm?, 
Referen’ ag Parents whose Sons are now at the School.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, care Of 
Messrs. Reeves, 113 Cheapside. 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, 1873. 
WREN, M.A., Christ's Coll am bri ted by a large St Lecture! 

chi ‘in high of Ca Cam ford, RESIDESt and NON. 

RESIDENT PUPILS. SEVENTEEN the sndidates successful in the reent compe 

were Pupils of Mr. WREN.—3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Graduate 

a First Classman_of Oxford snk a French Home 
N x. i poYe iring Special Care and Attention, with ie Comforts of a Private Ho 
cod fine bracing ‘Airc riage Exercise,&c. Terms Modera' te —Address, Rev. L., 
Frederick May's Advertising Offices, 9 King Street, St. Tammer™ 


.—SEASIDE, SUSSEX.—The late PRIN CIPAL 
‘arried) of a Public School in with the London, voosives 

Purns and BOARDERS at his Residence. and prepares for Publie Schools. Univers 

and various Military and’ d Civil Service Exuminations.—For Terms, References, &¢., 

C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly, W- 


' ‘J 10 STORY WRITERS.—WANTED, a Stirring, Lively 

Chapters, for a popular WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 

ramatic description, a 
iety of i d Character ; also that it should be Moral in its tone and Ins 


will be retuned if not accepted. 


wper’s Court, Cornhill, 


FORESTS and 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—By ROYAL COMMAND.— 
i Directors of the Cyl Palace Company have the Pleasere to announce, that in obedience 
; to the Commands of His al Highness the Prince of Wales, a SPECIAL GRAND FETE 7 
| in honour of His Imperial Highness the GRAND DUKE VLADMIR of RUSSIA will be 
i riven im the Crvs' lace n the Park and Gardens, on oe June 25, ’ 
rince and Princess of Wales, as well as other Members o 4 
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